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The Asset 


of Permanence 
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Every time you do a permanent 
job write it down on the asset 
side of your ledger. It will make 





1° 
your customer a_ booster, will 
° _—— bring in new business and busi- 


— ness of the right kind at that. 


The people who build for per- 
4 manence are the substantial peo- 
ple of the community—the lead- 
ers whom the rest of the people 
te imitate. You can sell these lead- 
es ers by offering them permanent 
conductors, gutters, roofing, 
flashings and valleys at a lower 
18 price than any other permanent 
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job by using Horse Head Zinc. 

It is fabricated and sold by the 
. following well-known houses: 
% 
%e David Lupton’s Sons Company Klauer Manufacturing Company 
% Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Dubuque, Iowa 
. The J. M. and L. A. Osborn Co. Holbrook, Merrill and Stetson 
: Cleveland, Ohio San Francisco ,California 


Gite THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY (ine 
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RIGHT NOW-- 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 
MOST— 

WE ARE READY TO SHIP 

“EVERYTHING NEEDED 

IN THE INSTALLATION OF 


WARM AIR | 
FURNACES” 
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INVITING YOU! 


The editorial columns of AMERICAN ARTISAN are devoted to the develop- 
ment and perpetuation of the Warm Air Heating, Stove and Range, Sheet Metal and 
Hardware industries. Its readers are cordially invited at all times to use this com- 
monsense method of obtaining the advice they need for the successful conduct off 


If your problem is a knotty or technical one, submit it to the Service Depart- 
ment and secure the benefits of the opinions of other men. It is an exchange in- 
formation department, and you are asked to relate your accomplishments and tell | 
how you have surmounted difficulties. 
graphs should accompany the questions or suggestions, as they always make clear 
the points involved. Use this Service Department freely; it is yours. 

Answers to all questions will be held strictly confidential if so desired by the 
sender. If no mention is made to the contrary, questions and answers will be pub- 


lished in the various departments of AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


Wherever possible rough sketches or photo- 
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You caa use Anaconda Economy 
Strip Copper at greater profit 
because: 




















1 Itcan be obtained in exact widths 
best suited to your needs. It 
comes flat as a board with straight 
and parallel edges. This elim- 
inates waste and the cost of 
retrimming. 


2 The American Brass Company 
produces Anaconda Economy 
Strip Copper in large quantity. 
Each process is standardized. This 
brings down production costs 
and means a saving on your stock 
investment. 

If your jobber cannot supply your re- 


quirements, correspond with our near- 
est branch office. 






Straight and flat & 
as a board 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


New York, Chicago Mills and Factories: 

Boston, Philadelphia, Providence AnaconpA Ansonia,Conn., Torrington, Conn. 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit from mine to consumer Waterbury, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco : Hastings-on-Hudson, N. ve Kenosha, Wis. 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Selling Is Often Made Difficult by 
Salesman’s Own Lack of 
Definite Information. 














HERE is a story that has gone the 

rounds about a farmer who went into a 

hardware store to buy a hammer, but 
who did not make the purchase—not because 
the hardwareman did not have the hammer he 
wanted, nor because the price was not right, 
but because the so-called salesman was a 
dummy who did not know enough to explain 
a few of the salient points about the ham- 
mers he showed. 

As a matter of fact, there is altogether too 
much of this lack of elementary salesmanship 
for the good of the retail business—in all lines, 
and one of the reasons for this lack is that the 
salesman from the factory and from the 
wholesale house is so impressed with the ap- 
parent necessity for making the next town. 
He “‘sells” the buyer just well enough to obtain 
an order, but he does not take the next step 
and make sure that the buyer is so well sold 
that he will “sell” the proposition to the sales- 
people in the store. 

But the chief reason is that the owner or 
buyer has no real “organization” in his store. 
His employees (salespeople does not seem to 
be the right term in this connection) are there 
to get a certain amount of money on pay day 
and not to produce the greatest possible sales. 
They receive and place in stock new items 
without being instructed in the selling me- 
chanics of the new items, and without seek- 
ing information. 

If a new make of ranges is bought all that 
the employees may know is that “these ranges 
are the finest cookers and bakers that we could 
find in the market,” which is usually taken as a 
“piece of bunk,” by them, with the mental res- 
ervation that “the boss probably got them 
five dollars cheaper than the old line.” 

If an entirely new line is added, it is fre- 
quently placed in stock without a single bit of 
selling instruction being transmitted to the 
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employees. It is up to each one, altogether too 
frequently, to dig out whatever he can. 

This condition is one of the reasons why 
manufacturers of such articles as washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, ranges, electric ap- 
pliances, have found it necesstary to abandon 
in a large measure the hardware store as an 
outlet for their products. They have found 
through costly experience that a percentage 
far too large of the hardware dealers are not 
inclined to be aggressive in their selling and 
that, therefore, too many sales opportunities 
are lost, which if properly developed would 
have resulted in good profits to both dealer and 
manufacturer. 

And strange to say—the appeal on the basis 
of added profits does not seem strong enough 
to induce the type of hardwareman that we are 
discussing here to do any real pushing for 
business, the excuse being “that he does not 
believe in lowering himself or his salespeople 
to canvassing among his neighbors.” 

And this in spite of the fact that most of the 
items that he buys for his store are bought 
because of the effort put forth by a canvasser, 
for what else is a successful traveling sales- 
man? 

Every owner of a hardware store owes it to 
himself, to his customers, to his creditors, to 
his employees, to instruct his employees who 
wait on trade in the matter of sales mechan- 
ics—what an article is made of; wherein it 
differs from higher or lower priced items of 
similar character, what purpose it will serve; 
how to use it to the best advantage; what sales 
possibilities there are for it in the community 
—not forgetting the many seemingly obvious 
characteristics, such as the enameled panel on 
a range door, the nickel finish on a hammer, 
sharp edge on a knife, the easy-fitting handle 
in a Saw. 

All of these help to make selling easier. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 

















“And the mountain labored, and 
the mountain brought forth a 
mouse.” 

For many months and at great ex- 
pense an investigation has been con- 
ducted of the activities of the Na- 
tional Association of Stove Manu- 
factors, with the obvious purpose of 
proving that the organization was 
engaged in restraint of trade in 1921 
and that its members were conspir- 
ing to exact unduly high prices for 
their products during that year. And 
the report which has recently been 
published—a book of 187 pages— 
shows that in 1921, thirty-nine out 
of the seventy-eight manufacturers, 
whose reports were examined, sus- 
tained losses ranging from 0.2 to 
32.4 per cent of their original in- 
vestment. 

Let it also be remembered that 
while most of the successful stove 
manufacturers belong to the Na- 
tional or to one of its constituent 
locals or both, there is a very con- 
siderable number of successful stove 
manufacturers who are not affiliated 
in any way with any of the associa- 
tions, as well as numerous others 
who are neither successful nor fail- 
ures and who likewise are outside 
of those organizations. 

So that if the first group should 
have made an attempt to hold prices 
up unduly—‘‘in restraint of trade” 
—they would certainly have had a 
tough job on their hands, as the “in- 
dependents” would naturally try to 
undersell them. 


There seems to be a notion among 
a certain type of government offi- 
cials that in order to justify their 
jobs and pay they must indulge in 
fishing expeditions, and _ usually 
these expeditions result in informa- 
tion which could have been obtained 
at far less expense and which also 
usually is useless for the purpose 
apparently intended. 

A man who invests his money in 
a legitimate enterprise and renders 
a reasonable service is entitled to a 


fair profit on his investment, and 
yet, here we find a lot of money 
spent in the attempt to prove that 
unduly high prices were obtained 
through conspiracy—while the ac- 
tual figures brought out by the in- 
vestigators proved that half of the 
manufacturers investigated actually 
lost money on their business in the 
year when their prices were claimed 
to be too high. 

If prices had been lower, say ten 
per .cent, we suppose that it would 
have been all right with the fishing 


. bureau, for then everybody would 


have shown a loss and many would 
have been bankrupted. 

Is it not about time to see that 
these governmental bodies engage in 
real constructive work or else die a 
more or less graceful death? 

But that would involve either 
ability to think along constructive 
lines, or else the very important fact 
of losing the pay that we taxpayers 
have to provide. 

Blair Quick, who sells furnaces 
and supplies in Des Moines, was 
called for jury duty recently and 
one of the first cases was an assault 
and battery case during which the 
following conversation took place 
between the judge and the witness: 

Police Judge—“‘With what in- 
strument or article did your wife 
inflict these wounds on your face 
and head ?” 

Michael Mooney—“Wid a mot- 
ter, yer anner.” 

Police Judge—“A what?” 

Michael Mooney—“A motter— 
wan 0’ these frames wid, ‘God Bliss 
Our Home’ in it.” 

*K * * 

There are railroad officials and 
then there are railroad men who sell 
service and render it. 

I had occasion recently to send a 
request for a refund for an unused 
portion of my ticket on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, to the of- 
fice that takes care of these matters. 
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All | had was the conductor's state. 
ment that I had left the train at , 
certain point, the notation being 
made in pencil on the back of the 
ticket. 

Less than three days after mail. 
ing my letter a check was received 
covering the amount claimed, 

That is what I call selling “sery- 
ice” and rendering it. 

Incidentally, it is only fair to say 
also that the train personnel that | 
have come in contact with on the 
“B. & O.” is of an exceptionally high 
type; and I have traveled on all of 
the great railroad systems in the 
United States. 

Two of the roustabouts in Charlie 
Gohmann’s stove family were boast- 
ing about their familv connections, 

“Yes, suh, man,” said Ambrose, 
“T trace my relations bazk to a fam- 
ily tree.” 

“Chase ‘em back to a tamily tree,” 
said Mose. 

“Naw, man, trace ‘em, trace ’em 
—get me?’ 

“Well, they ain’t but two kinds of 
thing dat live in trees. Birds and 
monkeys, and you sho’ ain’t got no 
feathers on you.” 

Gus Hermsdorfer, former pres- 
ident of the Illinois Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association, is the head 
of a big hardware business in Quin- 
cy, Illinois, where they sell Weir 
furnaces, kitchen ranges, washing 
machines and lots of other things. 

One day one of the salesmen was 
noticed by Gus to turn away from 
a prospective buyer of an electric 
washing machine, a disgusted look 
on his face. The “boss” immediate- 
ly wanted to know why. 

“She doesn’t want an 
washing machine,’ the young man 
replied, “I explained in detail just 
how to operate it, turned on the cur- 
rent, and showed her how it works, 
and finally she pointed to the hole 
in the bottom and asked: 

“What is that for?” 

“*To let the water out,’ I said. 

“‘Oh, then it doesn’t wash by 
electricity does it, you have to use 


electric 


water ?’”’ 
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Millis Explains That to Return Certain Amount 
of Warm Air Furnace Must Receive 
an Equal Amount of Cold Air. 


Says Cold Air Pushes and Roots Its Way to the Bottom 


Pushing the Lighter Air 

HE following dissertation is the 
pigeon of the Security Stove 
Manufacturing Company Warm 
Air Study Club conducted under 
the guidance of L. W. Millis: 

At a former meeting we accepted 
the “Standard Code” as a correct 
method of “piping off.” We may 
also accept the estimated amount of 
air that should be delivered to the 
bottom of the furnace. ‘There are 
many things that may happen when 
a return duct is installed, any one of 
which may prevent the furnace 
from getting as much air as a lead 
pencil says it does. Let us examine 
just a few of these things. But 
first let us get a clear idea of just 
what we think is going on in the 
duct, the casing and the warm air 
pipes. When we find air rushing 
out of a warm air register, we know 
it is lighter than when it entered the 
furnace, and we often speak of the 
air as being sucked into the furnace. 
Sometimes, perhaps, we give less 
attention to the details of the return 
duct than we should, thinking that 
there is plenty of power to suck the 
air in anyway. The warm air rises 
because it is the lightest. The light 
and the heavy air are both pressing 
downward—always down toward 
the center of the earth—‘*You 
know” Newton's law of gravitation. 

It seems to me that we can get a 
better working idea of the action 
by thinking of the cold air as push- 
ing and rooting its way toward the 
center of the earth and pushing the 
light (warm) air up. If we want a 
certain amount of air to come out 
of the furnace, we must put that 
amount into it. Of course, the heat 
in the furnace is the agent that 
lightens the air so that the heavy 
incoming air can root it upward. I 
know some of you say it lightens 
the air so that it sucks in the cold 
air. Well, we won’t quarrel about 
Which it does. But let us remem- 


Up Out of Its Way, 


ber that the energy of the furnace 
that lightens the air is limited. If 
we can use some gravity energy in- 
stead of fuel energy to get the air 
supply to the bottom of the furnace, 
then we won’t use so much fuel to 
“suck” the air to the furnace. 

Suppose we have about 450 
inches going away from the furnace. 
We should then deliver to the bot- 
tom of the furnace not less than 
450 inches, and it should be de- 
livered below the level of the top 
of the ashpit. You have seen boots 
or shoes for a duct of this size (24 
inches in diameter) cut into the 
casing or perhaps a boot or shoe 
about 24 inches square is used. If 
the ashpit is 14 inches high, then 
8 inches or 10 inches of the pot is 
shining into the return duct and 
heating the back part of the duct. 
The air coming down the duct ab- 
sorbs the heat and, of course, be- 
comes lighter. Therefore, it has less 
tendency to root the other warmed 
air up out of its way. If the air is 
taken through a single duct, the size 
of the shoe at the casing should be 
about 13 by 35 inches and should 
be placed back of the ashpit so the 
air can pass all around the furnace. 

Question by Mr. Eaton: I often 
see an inlet on one side of the cas- 
ing. If it is big enough, will it 
work as well as if it is back of the 
furnace? 

Answer: No; the air can't pass 
the ashpit ; therefore, the rising air 
does not get a chance to wipe the 
heat from part of the castings. 

Question: If there is plenty of 
air admitted, won’t it be drawn to 
the hot parts of the furnace and, 
therefore, warmed? 

Answer: No; air does not hunt 
a hot place. 

Can any of you give us personal 
information about that? Speak up, 
it’s your turn. 


Mr. Blent: A man I worked for 
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at one time put in some Famous 
World Beater Furnaces. They 
were good heaters and the air could 
rise easily all around all the castings, 
except at five little places about 6 
inches long where a sort of leg set 
into a socket. I could not, for a 
long time, understand why the cast- 
ing that had the socket in it would 
literally burn up in the little flat 
space between the socket and the 
main casting. Somebody told me it 
was because the air rushed up past 
and not across the flat space. So I 
put in a little tin pipe, in order that 
the air would discharge across the 
flat space. It held up better’ than 
any of the others. I am sure air 
does not hunt the hot surface. 


Well, let’s get: back to our duct. 
We shall only consider a duct tak- 
ing air from the inside of the house 
and just now shall only consider one 
duct. Some people take air from a 
number of places connecting to one 
duct ; others find they are unable to 
heat a house without two or more 
ducts. 

No matter how many ducts are 
used the things a furnace installer 
must observe are the same in all of 
them. We are not concerned, to- 
night, in the proper location of the 
cold air face so that air from all 
parts of the house can reach it. We 
will only consider how to get the 
air from the face into the casing of 
the furnace. 

Let us suppose that the air sup- 
ply is to come from the floor of a 
bay window that projects beyond 
the foundation. The floor joists are 
8 inches deep (actually 7% inches 
only). If 14 inches apart then 
there is available between the plate 
lying on the foundation and the 
floor 7% x 14 inches, equalling 
105 square inches in each space. 
Our 24-inch duct requires 453 
inches of air space. Suppose the 
built in features will only allow us 
to use three spaces or 315 inches. 
We must then use a face coming far 
enough out in the floor to allow 
about 135 inches to drop down i 
the same spaces. The Standard 
Code tells us to pass 10 per cent 
more air at the face than the 453 
inches, so we need a face 20 x 48 
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inches and part of its width must be 
inside of the sill. Did any of you 
ever see sheet iron nailed up against 
the floor joist to form a pan to 
carry the air toward the furnace? 
Every hand is up. How many of 
you have done the same thing? 
Well, well, now! I did not intend 
to hurt anybody’s feelings, but it’s 
a fact that a very large percentage 
of furnace men “pipe off” very well, 
but fall down leading the air back to 
the furnace. There are 315 inches 
of air headed toward the furnace 
and we must provide passage for 
about 140 inches more. Let us look 



































at Figure 1. 
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You notice I have not marked the 

depth of the pan under the mud sill. 

I suppose you think that you simply 

divide 140 by 46 and make the pan 

3 inches deep. That looks all right. 

It gives area enough, but let us look 

at Figure II. 


A stream of air won't turn a 
sharp corner. You can recall how 
water flowing over a ledge of rock 
leaves a hollow space between the 
water fall and the rock. Air flows 
much the same way. We may, 
therefore, expect only eddies or still 
air at “A” and “B”, Figure II. 


FIG 2 














In order to have 453 inches of air 
actually moving toward furnace we 
must pan down not less than four 
inches and six would be better. 

If it is in the garage side of the 
cellar you will be fortunate if you 
get a 4-inch drop. But we must 
remember that there is some heat in 
the top of the basement warming 
the air in the pan and it should be 
large. 

Figure III shows a common oc- 
currence where the pan is flat up 


against the 71-inch floor joist. A 
24-inch collar is fastened to the bot- 
tom. The 14-inch space in the cen- 
ter discharges 105 inches into the 
collar. The two floor joists take 
up 4 inches, so there is only a semi- 
circular space 3 inches wide at its 
widest place on each side. Each one 
only passes about 25 inches, so we 
have only 105 inches + 50 inches 
or 155 inches actually getting into a 
duct of 453 inches capacity. How 
many, many times we have seen 
that exact condition in return ducts. 

If you can’t get in a transition 
piece about 30 inches long instead 
of a round collar, then there is still 
more reason for a deep pan under 
joist so the air can flow like a water 
fall into the collar or duct. 

[ hope we now have the air 
started safely down the duct. You 
notice we are not taking the air 
over the top of the furnace, nor any 
of those fool stunts that heat the 
air before it gets to the shoe at the 
casing. 

You often see air ducts dropping 
straight down close to the furnace. 
It takes a little less basement space. 
Has that method any friends here? 
Mr. Frederick, what have you to 
say? 

Ans.: Not much, you know I 
am only a ten-year youngster in 
heating, but I have worked on a lot 
of overhaul jobs where we changed 
ducts that dropped down alongside 
of casing, or were close up to smoke 
pipes, or other things that heated 
them. We would either move the 
duct away from the source of heat, 
or the source of heat away from the 
duct, so the air in the duct did not 
get warmed up before it got to the 
shoe. In every case we improved 
the job. Now, Mr. Redding, why 
are you laughing at me?” 

Mr. Redding: “I am not laugh- 
ing at you. I was thinking: of the 
time Frank Warren suggested that 
if a house were cold and basement 
hot, to have some one of the fam- 
ily take a bath, because he knew it 
worked in one case.” 

“Tell us about it.” 

“We had a call to go where a 
‘snow-bird’ furnace man had put in 
a furnace with several ducts and one 
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little duct sometimes threw warm 
air into the house and at other times 
it delivered air to the furnace. The 
people in the house said it always 
worked right just after any mem 
ber of the family took a bath ang 
we found that that was true. It 
was a great system. By using it 
right we could always have blamed 
the family if the air duct did not 
work right. The explanation was 
simple. They had a small vertical 
hot water tank jammed up against 
a vertical air duct and a gas heater 
on one side of the tank that threw 
its hot gases under a pan at top of 
the duct. When anyone wanted a 
bath they lighted the heater and 
when the tank water was hot they 
turned off the gas, and drew the hot 
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water from the tank for the bath. 
The duct and pan cooled down and 
the air ceased to flow upward in the 
return duct. We made some 
changes and the theory of a rela- 
tionship between bathing and air 
flow was destroyed.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Redding. That's 
some yarn.” 

It seems certain then that we 
must keep the air as cool as possi- 
ble all the way down to the shoe. 
A little observation and the use of 
a little imagination will help to 
overcome these preheating return 
air systems. But, it requires care- 
ful calculation to put air into casing 
so the ashpit-or pots won’t heat the 
back parts of the shoe and cause the 
air supply to flow slower than it 
should. 

We have mentioned previously 
that the top of the shoe should not 
enter the casing higher than the top 
of the ashpit. In the last few years 
a rather new problem has arisef. 
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In burning coal or coke made from 
coal there are always ashes, at the 
bottom of the fire pot. But the 
various cokes made from the residue 
of oil have little or no ash. Conse- 
quently the heat is low¢r down in 
the fire pot and has a very great 
tendency to heat the air duct. 
There are also quite a few oil burn- 
ers being installed that throw a lot 
of heat into the ashpit. 

This is a serious matter. 
time ago, you will recall, that we 
discussed putting a lining of bricks 
inside of the ashpit to stop heat 
from passing through the ashpit. 
We have also put a sort of gal- 
vanized shield about three inches 
away from the outside of the ashpit 
arranged so air could rise around 
the shield as well as the ashpit, 
thinking it would help to keep the 
air duct cool. Mr. White and Mr. 
Hartnett, you worked on these. Tell 
us what results you got. 

Mr. White: “The bricks and 
outside shields helped in all cases, 
but it helped more in some cases 
than in others. In one case where 
there were two ducts the oil people 
(we suppose) had taken the parti- 
tion in the bottom of the casing be- 
tween the ducts out. The two ducts 
were fighting each other. The 
largest of the two ducts flowed very 
little. When we added the brick we 
put the partition between the ducts 
again and now the air flows nearly 
normal, not quite. I think it never 
will flow as well as though they 
burned coal until the burner man 
recognizes the return duct must not 
be preheated. 

“In another job the ducts were 
quite long and complicated and the 
bricks and outer shield did only a 
little good. We finally brought a 
third duct into casing making about 
20 per cent (calculated) more air 
back than was going off. The heart 
of the whole thing in warm air heat- 
ing is in the return ducts.” 

Let us assume that the pipes lead- 
ing to each room are capable of de- 
livering enough warm air to heat the 
rooms and that the furnace is large 
enough to warm the air and that 
the draft is good enough to burn 
sufficient fuel to heat the air. Then 
the effectiveness and also the effi- 


Some- 


ciency of heating plant will be de- 
termined by the opportunity given 
the air supply to fall by gravity to 
the bottom of the furnace and in 
sufficient quantity that the warm air 
won't need to “suck” any air into 
the furnace. Let every duct you in- 
stall do that one thing so that the 
furnace can apply all its (heat) 
energy to pushing the heated air into 
the rooms. The greatest heating 
engineer in the world can achieve no 
more than that. 

I often wonder if we realize our 
opportunity to do our part in the 
world in a great way. The painter 
puts memories and dreams on can- 
vas. The sculptor clothes the mar- 
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ble with living thought. Those of 
us who thrill with appreciation of 
their work will find our own lives 
enriched. The honest, intelligent 
warm air furnace man goes farther 
than the artist or the sculptor. In 
every home in which he works he 
prepares the way for men, women 
and children to live during the seven 
months of the year in a better cli- 
mate than nature averages during 
the year anywhere in the world. In 
his climate they may live and dream. 
They may hope and love and 
triumph. They may, if they will, 
maintain the greatest thing in the 
world, an American home. Do you 
know of any greater achievement ? 


W.D. Cover Will Manage Furnace Department 
of Cleveland Cooperative Stove Company. 


He Has Been Prominent in Furnace 
Manufacturing Industry for Many Years. 


D. COVER, who for many 

¢ years has been associated 
with Schill Brothers Company, man- 
ufacturers of stoves, ranges and 
warm air furnaces, has decided to 
locate in Cleveland, Ohio, and from 
July first will be Manager of the 
new furnace department of the 
Cleveland Cooperative Stove Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Cover has spent his entire 
life in Crestline. Until 1881 he was 
in the employ of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and later in the meat busi- 
ness. 

On January 23, 1911, he became 
associated with Schill Brothers 
Company as General Manager, and 
it has been largely through his able 
management that the company has 
attained the 
which it enjoys today in the heating 
industry. 


prominent position 


During the past year he has been 
President of the Midland Club, an 
organization of furnace manufac- 
turers in the central and western 
states. He has been prominent in 
church, social and civic affairs in his 
native city, having been for a num- 
ber of years a member of the local 
board of education, chairman of the 
board of trustees of public affairs, 


and treasurer of the new Methodist 
Episcopal church when it was built. 
In 1897 he was active in the found- 
ing of the First National Bank of 
Crestline, and has been Vice-presi- 
dent and a director of that institu- 
tion ever since its organization. 


“Bill,” as he is known to his many 
friends, is joining a strong organ- 
ization, for Messrs. Mitchell and 
Wilson are both men of high stand- 
ing in the stove industry, Mr. 
Mitchell being a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Stove Manu- 
facturers. 


Can Warm Air Pipe Run From 
Pipeless Successfully 
Heat Bath Room? 

Redlich and Son, Jerseyville, Illi- 
nois, are seeking more information 
on that problem so much discussed 
in AMERICAN ARTISAN last winter ; 
namely, the heating of a bath room 
separately where a pipeless furnace 
has been installed. 

The letter is as follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

We have recently had several in- 
quiries from customers who are 
heating their homes with pipeless 
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furnaces, about running a pipe off 
this. furnace to heat a bath room 
or some room in which they require 
a greater amount of heat than the 
rest of the house. 

We should like to know if this 
will work satisfactorily, and what 
would be the best way to make the 


change without interfering with the 
heat in the other rooms. 

We should like the opinion of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN readers in this 
matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
Repticu & Son. 
Jerseyville, Lllinois. 


How Many Furnace Cleaning Jobs Have You 
Signed Up for This Summer? 


June and July Are the Months Best Suited 
for This Class of Work, and Considerable 
Extra Profit Can Be Made as a Result. 


ANY of you have, no doubt, 
read the poem of Edgar A. 
Guest, entitled, “Taking Down the 
Old Stove,” but if you haven’t, here 
it is: 
In the good old days with their dif- 
ferent ways, 
The days that have gone before, 
When they started to sing of the 
passing of spring 
And the cold winds blew no more, 
“Tt is time,” said Dad, “‘to get busy, 
lad ; 
Now summer has come to town 
And the fire is out, so hustle about 
And we'll take the old stove 
down.” 


Now the pipe was long, and was 
jointed strong, 
And it ran through an upper hall ; 
It was filled with rust and a season’s 
dust, 
And your face would catch it all. 
Then you’d have to stop when a 
length would drop 
‘Till your sight grew clear again, 
And mother fussed as she saw the 
dust, 
And the words dad use 
plain. 


were 


But the stove itself, with each door 
and shelf, 
Was a task for the stoutest heart. 
Dad would shout: “Don’t lose those 
bolts and screws 
When you're taking the thing 
apart,” 
Then foot by foot, spilling ash and 
soot 
All over the parlor floor, 


We'd drag it back to a cupboard 
black, 

And the stove was down once 
more. 


Oh, it’s little you know of the long 
ago 

Who live in the present day, 
For there’s many a chore of the days 

of yore 

That never shall come your way. 
But the old know well, it is truth 

I tell, 

We were dust from foot to crown, 
And like things forlorn we were 

bruised and torn 

When we took the old 

down. 

Roy C. Walker, of the Meyer 
Furnace Company, has made good 
use of this homelike poem and 
joined the following suggestion in 
his home organ, the “Gas Draft”’: 


stove 


Schanck Captures the 
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“Was the old stove laid up fo 
the summer with its accumulation 
of ashes and soot? 

“No, siree! It got a good thor. 
ough cleaning first. 

“The old folks had the right idea, 
Every heating plant should have a 
thorough cleaning and looking over 
at least once a year, and spring js 
the logical and best time. 

“But unless the wide-awake fur. 
nace man ventures the suggestion, 
he will find comparatively few of 
his customers will call for this sery- 
ice. That’s because people are in- 
clined to follow the custom of 
promptly forgetting about their fur- 
nace at the end of the heating sea- 
son, or as soon as fire is no longer 
required, with the result that the 
first cold snap in the fall finds the 
heating plant in need of some at- 
tention, and the furnace repairman 
finds himself with more of this work 
on his hands that he can cenvenient- 
ly handle. 

“Right now is the time for you 
to take advantage of the opportunity 
and get your share of this business; 
use the mail or telephone to suggest 
to your customers that they have 
their heating plants lcoked after 
now. Your customers will welcome 
the suggestion, and you'll be sur- 
prised at the amount of business you 
get as a result.” 

We second the motion, because 
we know that the suggestion has 
worked out right. 


Summer Warm Air 


Heating Business and Avoids a Fall Rush. 


Libertyville Hardware Man Also Specializes in 
Sheet Metal Work and Keeps His Men Busy. 


OST people are lazy. By that 

we mean not shiftless or in- 
different about their regular occu- 
pation, but about the things which 
they can let go until “some other 
time.” 

In this particular instance we re- 
fer to that neglected heating prob- 
lem. Approach an ordinary indi- 
vidual casually now about his heat- 
ing problem and he will tell you that 


warm weather is coming on and he 
won't need the furnace for three or 
four months. 

However, get down and show him 
real facts about the difference im 
cost now and three or four months 
later and he will probably thank you 
when the fall rolls around he’s all 
sitting pretty. 

The headline and reading matter 
in the advertisement shown here- 
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with are very good. Right off the 
bat the ad writer knocks you be- 
tween the eyes by saying, “Don’t 
Shiver Next Winter.” 

Then before you have a chance 
to say: “Well, who cares about next 
winter's problems now,” he empha- 
sizes the economy feature of early 
buying, clinching his argument by 
telling you what Rudy said about 
its not looking like rain when Noah 
built the ark. 

This type of advertisement rings 
the bell every time, because it drives 
the idea of buying a furnace now, 
rather than waiting until winter sets 
in, home so quick that the reader 
has it all before he knows he’s read 
the advertisement. 

The use of white space and illus- 
trations are also good. 

Then at the bottom he closes with 
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a bang, saying : “We bought to your 
advantage,” and can therefore quote 
popular prices. Then, too, in addi- 
tion to this advantage, with the work 
of installation being done in the 
summer, the work of the shop is 
naturally not so rushed as it will be 
later in the fall and early winter. 
Perhaps the family has gone to 
camp or out of town. 

The original ad was 654x9 inches 
and it appeared in the Libertyville, 
Illinois, Independent. Be careful 
how you divide words. 





There'll Be No Excuse for 
Your Not Making Sales 
After Reading This. 

Once again we have forcefully il- 
lustrated for us that the making of 
sales is easy if you know how, and 
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money every year you operate it 


Telephone 39 





PREPARE NOW 
DON’T SHIVER NEXT WINTER 


Why delay in solving your heating problems? Right now is the most economical time to install a 
warm air furnace. Don’t wait until the Fall Rush comes, with high labor cost and advancing ma 


Rudy says: “It ots t look like rain when Noah built the Ark. «i 





Top OPEN VIEW 
We Bought to Your Advantage 


Having bought a quantity of Rudy Furnaces at a low point in the market, we can quote you the 
finest furnace job on the market at a very reasonable price. The Rudy has the smoothest, 
best fitting castings, and is excelled by none in point of fuel economy. A Rudy will save you 


Avail yourself of the Rudy Heating Engineering service—without any obligation. 


We also Specialize in Sheet MetaleWork 


SCHANCK HARDWARE CO. 


. 


of 


Features 


Large Radiator with 
oval clean-out 


Generous Feed Mouth 
Section with Double 
Doors. 


5-Gallon Water Pan 
With a Self-Cleaning 


Cover 
Heavy, Triangular 


Grates, removable in 
30 seconds. 


be a 








An Advertisement Designed to Shake the Lazy Man Out of His Lethargy. 
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R. B. Monfort, general manager 
of the Farquhar Furnace Company, 
Wilmington, Ohio, has undertaken 
the task of showing us how as fol- 
lows: 

The Easy Way. 

“Have you ever noticed how eas- 
ily some folks make sales, and how 
very difficult it seems to be for 
others? 

“A veteran salesman—one who 
earns up around $20,000 per year, 
and more—said that he didn’t climb 
out of the class of small earners un- 
til he learned how to makes sales 
easily. 

“He said that most everything 
sold was made to perform a certain 
service, and if the salesman would 
talk that service instead of the 
goods, he would find plenty of folks 
who wanted the service. And when 
they are made to want that service 
strongly enough, they were quite 
willing to buy whatever goods might 
be necessary for its realization. 

“For example, merely to tell a 
prospect that the furnace has a one- 
piece steel fire-box may not partic- 
ularly interest him. But when you 
explain why that is a feature with 
the furnace, that it is the one sure 
way of preventing the air from be- 
coming contaminated by gases and 
fire poisons, then you begin to talk 
a language your customer can un- 
derstand. 

“Likewise, show him the why of 
the storage fire-box ; of the vent and 
return system ; of the automatic con- 
trol, etc. The average person can 
easily be interested in what the fur- 
nace does, and why, whereas they 
may not be at all interested in buy- 
ing a furnace until after you have 
told them about its performance 

“Try it once and see how much 
easier it will make your selling.” 





You May Choose Your As- 
sociates If You Are 
Discriminating. 

When the Creator had made all 
the good and beautiful things in 
order that they might be truly ap- 
preciated, He made the beasts and 
reptiles and poisonous insects. 
When He had finished, He had left 
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over scraps that were too bad to put 
in the rattlesnake, the hyena, the 
scorpion or the skunk; so He placed 
them all together, covered the awful 
heap with suspicion, wrapped it with 
jealousy, marked it with a yellow 
streak and called it a “Knocker.” 
Then to counteract this fearful 
product He took a sunbeam and 
placed it in the heart of a man, 


wrapped it with the armor of honor 
and integrity, covered it with char- 
ity and kindness, then gave him a 
grasp of steel and called him a 
“Booster.” 

Ever since the two were created 
and specimens of both species plant- 
ed in the world, men have had the 
privilege of choosing their associ- 
Which will it be? 


ates. 


Death Calls Bert E. Dunn After Unsuccessful 
Operation for Ulcer of Stomach. 


Rudy Furnace Company Salesman Fails to 
Revive After Blood Transfusion Is Resorted to. 


ERT E. DUNN, 52 years of 

age, a salesman in Michigan 
territory for the Rudy Furnace 
Company, Dowagiac, Michigan, and 
a prominent member of the Sales- 
man’s Auxiliary of the Michigan 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
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Bert E. Dunn. 


tion, the Michigan Retail Hardware 
Association and the Elks Lodge, 
died May 10th, after a steady de- 
cline in health following an opera- 
tion which he underwent April 30th 
for ulcer of the stomach. Even the 
blood transfusion which was resort- 
ed to in an effort to revive Mr. 
Dunn’s weakening vitality proved in 
vain, Glenn Ely, also of the Rudy 
Furnace Company, giving of his 
blood in the heroic effort to save the 
dying man’s life. 

Mr. Dunn was born at Hillsdale, 
Michigan, July 6, 1871. He moved 


to Dowagiac 18 years ago and was 
at one time with B. L. Dewey Son. 
For the last five years, however, he 
had been a sales representative for 
the Rudy Furnace Company. 

In addition to the many friends 
Mr. Dunn had made during his trav- 
elings throughout the state of Mich- 
igan, who now feel and mourn his 
death, he is survived by his widow, 
who was formerly Miss Clara Hun- 
ter; one daughter, now attending 
Dowagiac high school; his 93-year- 
old mother, Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
Dunn, and four sisters, namely, Mrs. 
Lucy Caswell, Telegraph Street, 
Dowagiac ; Mrs. Francis Huff, Mar- 
cellus; Mrs. Ella Doane and Mrs. 
Martha Hadley of California. 





Pearson Emphasizes 
Necessity of Clean 
Healthful Heat. 


“Clean Heat” is what everyone 
requires, and it should be the aim 
of every furnace installer to make 
the greatest possible use of the fa- 
cilities at his command to educate 
his prospective patrons in the desir- 
ability of having clean, warm air in 
their homes. 

Every advertisement writer 
should be given to see every point 
of advantage in the warm air heater 
before he writes the advertisement. 

People cannot be expected to get 
enthusiastic over something they 
know nothing about. 

For example of this educational 
type of advertising take a look at 
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some of the advertisements Written 
for clothing merchants. What qo 
they emphasize? They emphasize 


| 





] An abundance of pure, warm, 
m ynoist alr i$ assured if you have 
\ installed iu your house by our f 
experts a 


Garland Furnace 


There are two essentials toa ff 
satisfactory heating job. One 
is to buy the right furnace-- 
that is a GARLAND, the other ff 
is to have it installed in the f 
right y by the right people— f 
"THAT'S US. 
J.C. PEARSON CO. | 

DORSEY BLOCK 
Shelbyville 


—— SSS 


Advertisement Emphasizing Health. 
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looks first, then comfort, then dur- 
ability. 

The accompanying _ illustration 
was taken from the Shelbyville, In- 
diana, Democrat. 





Your Job and What You 
Do with It Is Your 
Chief Responsibility. 

Every person who is at all worth 
while has a job of some kind which 
is his to do. There is some task— 
some big life task—and if we do 
not do it, then the remainder of the 
entire universe is thrown out of 
kilter. Either our work is left un- 
done or someone else has to do it 
and neglect his own part of the 
world’s work. 
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Panel Miters Are Made Directly Reverse to the Square 
Return Miter with Which it Is Often Confused. 


The Pattern Development Shown Is Such as Is 


Used on Ornamental Dormer Cornice Jobs. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN by O. W. Kothe, Principal, St. Louis Technical Institute, St. Louis, Missouri. 


HE MAKING of panel miters 

is a direct reverse to the mak- 
ing of the common square return 
miters. A return miter is developed 
downward from the detail, while a 
face miter is developed from the 
face view, or on a line with the 
face. This makes quite a difference 
and some mechanics have been em- 
barrased by mixing the two and not 
knowing where one or the other is 
to be used, nor using the right one 
in its proper place. In this case, we 
show the front view of the panels 
as used on an ornamental dormer 
cornice job. 

Face miters can be developed the 
same as square miters direct from 
the detail, especially when just 
ninety degree miters are required. 
The enlarged section shows the 
shape of the metal and its appear- 
ance at the inset, while the shaded 
section “A’’ of front view we use 
for developing pattern. We divide 


the quarter round in equal parts 
and number each point and bend 
of the detail. The miters of the 
front view are placed this way be- 
cause of their convenience in assem- 
bling. It makes it better to have 
the straight horizontal seam in the 
face than to have the diagonal seam 
to the corners, ordinarily it makes 
a better job. So we pick the girth 
from detail “A” and set it as 1-6 in 
the pattern for top and bottom and 
also in the pattern for side. By 
adding the width of the panel 6-W 
it lengthens the one side pattern 
somewhat, while the other side 
would be of the same length as 1-6 
of the top. By drawing stretchout 
lines through these points and ex- 
tending lines from the miter lines 
of the front view, we make inter- 
sections in the patterns as shown 
and this enables us to sketch the 
lines and cut out the patterns. 
Where panels of a triangular na- 


ture are met with such as shown 
to the left of our drawing, and 
where the panel has a raised sur- 
face, shown by section “B”, it in- 
volves a slight additional treatment. 
Here the miter lines must be drawn 
to conform with the design and 
then attention must be given as to 
the length of each raised panel part. 
Thus in the section, “B” is devel- 
oped horizontally through the cen- 
ter x and this gives the rise of the 
panel for side “O”’, but the rise of 
the panel for side “M” and “N” 
must be developed in a triangula- 
tion fashion. That is that h-t be 
the rise of the panel and pick the 
dotted lines x-a and x-b and set 
them as t-a-b; then lines h-a and h-b 
will be the true lengths for the girth 
of these panels. So we pick the girth 
from “B”, as 1-2-3-4-5 and set it at 
right angles to the line “M”. Then 
pick the panel line h-b and set as 
5-b’ in pattern, then by drawing 
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Patterns for Top, Bottom and Sides of Panel Miters. 
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stretchout lines and projecting over 
points from the elevation drawing, 
we establish the intersections for 
making the miter cuts. In this way 
the top pattern “M” and also the 
other side pattern “A” will have to 
be developed. Edges for soldering 
the various joints must be added 
extra. 





United Alloy Employees 
Are Insured by Company. 

On April 1, 1923, the United Al- 
loy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, 
announced that arrangements had 
been made to insure every employee 
of the corporation for amounts 
ranging from $500 to $1,500. 

During the year just past $22,500 
has been paid to the heads of 34 
deceased employees, thus showing 
that a goodly percentage of them 
were insured for more than $500, 
which is the amount set for every 
employee who has completed three 
months’ continuous service. 

The policy is increased to $1,000 
when a certain quota of United Al- 
loy stock is purchased and to $1,500 
when the employee stockholder com- 
pletes five years of continuous serv- 
ice. 





Fourteen Hundred Sheet Metal 
Contractors in Ohio Invited to 
State Convention, July 22 to 24. 


President George Dietz, Jr., of 
the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Ohio, has sent the follow- 
ing letter to fourteen hundred sheet 
metal contractors in the state, in- 
viting them to attend the Ohio state 
convention, July 22 to 24, at Co- 
lumbus : 

“The state convention of the 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion will be held July 22, 23 and 
24, at the Southern Hotel, Colum- 
bus. These annual gatherings bring 
together a large number of the most 
active men engaged in the industry 
and result in the collection and dis- 
semination of a vast amount of in- 
formation and trade practice and the 
friendships made on these occasions 
are valuable and enduring. 

“The program is not yet com- 
pleted, but I can assure you it will 





add to the creditable, progressive 
record of past conventions in the 
consideration of the larger problems 
of the industry and the ever in- 
creasing perplexities of executive 
management and will yield a tan- 
gible value to those who attend..: 

“T extend to you an earnest and 
cordial invitation to attend this con- 
vention and authorize you to pass 
this invitation on to others in the 
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trade, in your community, whom | 
may not reach and thus aid in q 
more extensive and thorough 9. 
operation of the whole industry, 
“Subsequent communications wil] 
keep you advised as to the fuller de. 
tails, and I trust you will come to ap 
early determination to attend this 
convention and enjoy the pleasant 
social and profitable business asso- 
ciations that it will present.” 


Vacation Time Is Repair Time for Schools and 
Churches, Says H. P. Sigwalt. 


Satisfactory Extra Business to be Had During Next 
Few Months From Lodges and Other Buildings. 


OME men apparently never 

sleep. Their think tank seems 
to be constantly at work evolving 
new ideas for selling their products 
during every hour of the day and 
night. 

H. P. Sigwalt, advertising man- 
ager of the Milwaukee Corrugating 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
is one of them. While other men 
were out enjoying their recent holi- 
day, Mr. Sigwalt evolved his latest 
selling plan for local constractors 
in the letter given below, a read- 
ing of which will show it to be very 
practical and worth trying. 
Vacation Time Is Repair Time for 

Schools and Churches. 

“During the warm summer vaca- 
tion months the aggressive sheet 
metal man can develop some mighty 
satisfactory cxtra business. For 
curing these summer months school 
boards are renovating the school 
houses — church committees _ get 
their repair work started on wills, 
roofs, etc.—lodges and theaters and 
other places of public gatherings 
take advantage of the natural “shut 
down” and do all the repair work 
they can. 

“Almost invariably seme watls 
and ceilings need refinishi:2 or 
plaster-repairs. This is the time ior 
the live sheet metal man to sell 
metal ceilings. They never need 
repairs, regardless of climate, set- 
tling of building or due to any 
other of the causes which make 
plastered walls fail. 


‘For buildings of more or less oc- 
casional occupancy the metal ceil- 
ing is ideally adapted. Buildings 
that are heated once a week and al- 
lowed to get cold and damp the rest 
of the week—as churches and other 
meeting places are apt to be—are 
hard on any type of wall except 
metal ceilings and side walls. 

“Refinishing the metal ceiling is 
required less often than any other 
type and when refinishing is neces- 
sary, it can be done easier, quicker 
and more economically than any 
other type. 

‘Sheet metal men have something 
real to sell in metal ceilings and if 
they will make an effort to get to 
every school board and church and 
meeting hall committee during the 
summer months, considerable good 
business can be developed. 


“Exterior repair work also sug- 
gests the sense of metal roofing, 
skylights, ventilators, etc., all of in- 
terest to the sheet metal man. This 
business is worth going after. 

“Manufacturers offer to furnish 
conylete estimates free of charge 
for any cet of build:ng plans on 
ether metal ceilings or metal roofs, 
so every dealer should tind it a sim- 
ple matter to land the business after 
locating the prospective sales. In- 
vestigate in your vicinity. It’s good 
business to do so.” 


Representation ot goocs and setv- 
ices should be trurhtuliy made and 
scrupulously fulfilled. 
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One Million Dollars Voted to Increase Use of Steel and 
Iron Sheets for Building Purposes. 


Manufacturers Will Carry on a Three-Year Trade Promotion Campaign 


Directed to 


T THE recent meeting of exec- 
A utives of the iron and steel 
sheet industry at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, which was 
attended by representatives of all 
but three mills, the decision was 
made to start a trade promotion 
campaign to increase the use of iron 
and steel sheets for building pur- 
poses. 

The campaign is to cover a three- 
year period and will cost, as now 
planned, about one million dollars. 

Under the terms of the plan, 
which was presented by Murray 
Springer, executive vice-president 
of Crosley-Chicago, Incorporated, 
who directed the preliminary sur- 
vey and formulated the plan, the 
companies signing the agreement 
pledged themselves to pay assess- 
ment of ten cents per net ton of ca- 
pacity to defray the expenses of 
the campaign, which will be directed 
to the general public, the builder, the 
architect and the sheet metal con- 
tractor. 

Among those who spoke in favor 
of the campaign were George H. 
Charls, vice-president and general 
manager of the United Alloy Steel 
Corporation; W. U. Follansbee, 
president Follansbee Brothers Com- 
pany, and Severn P. Ker, president 
of the Sharon Steel Hoop Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Charls said in part: 

Until comparatively recent years 
the steel industry as a whole has 
been in a defensive position in rela- 
tion to the law of supply and de- 
mand. The latent demand for steel 
products had periodically taxed the 
industry to the limit of its capacity, 
then left it idle for months for want 
of orders. While the industry has 
concentrated upon production prob- 
lems, manufacturers of competitive 
materials have adopted modern mer- 
chandizing methods and proceeded 
to cultivate a strong demand for 


Builders, 


Architects, 


their own products. This aggressive 
action has shown remarkable growth 
during the last five years, and 
whereas there was a sufficient mar- 
ket for these competitive products, 
their development has not ceased on 
the border of the steel domain. A 
very definite loss to the industry is 
the loss of 1,000,000 tons of sheet 
steel roofing per annum—this busi- 
ness having been taken over by the 
prepared roofing manufacturers. 

In view of the comparative values 
of sheet steel and the various brands 
of prepared roofing on the market, 
it is not to be concluded that the 
merit of these products alone has 
been sufficient to acquire tonnage of 
the suggested proportions. In ad- 
dition to prepared roofing, the in- 
dustry is faced with active competi- 
tion in other lines. Copper, alumi- 
num, lumber, cement and other 
products are developing their own 
logical markets and making inroads 
in the steel industry’s logical terri- 
tories. 

The steel industry as a whole 
deals and thinks in terms of ton- 
nage and, in its weakened selling 
condition, has in no way stimulated 
the active development of its varied 
and complex market. The sheet steel 
industry, in the sale of its products, 
has rested its case upon the activity 
of manufacturer-fabricator and job- 
ber distribution. Any manufactur- 
er, regardless of the nature of his 
business, who depends upon these 
to sell his wares, must do something 
to create a consumer demand for 
his product if he is to hold the busi- 
ness he has and develop additional 
volume. The steel industry has been 
loath to advertise, due to its well 
filled order books at times and the 
difficulty of branding a basic prod- 
uct, the manufacture has become 
standardized. 

There has been no progress in 
selling, merchandizing or advertis- 


Contractors and General Public. 


ing of steel products, except in one 
or two cases. When it is possible 
to sell tons of inferior competitive 
products to the logical buyers of 
steel products all over the country, 
then it is time for the steel industry 
to organize, build up its selling 
strength and apply the same meth- 
ods for its protection and develop- 
ment. When manufacturing prac- 
tices become standardized in indus- 
try, individual profit is regulated 
and reduced to competitive levels. 

Every manufacturer of sheet 
steel knows that his own profit ap- 
proximates that of other sheet man- 
ufacturers. Knowing this, he can- 
not fail to realize that no individual 
manufacturer can afford to culti- 
vate the entire field for sheet steel. 
Hence, the necessity arises for the 
combined action of all manufactur- 
ers who are interested in the pro- 
tection of their resources and mar- 
kets and in the development of new 
uses for their products and in the 
perfection of the machinery for dis- 
tribution. Combined action, com- 
plete coéperation, financial backing 
and faith in the project are essen- 
tial to the successful development 
of the market for steel sheets. 

Mr. Follansbee spoke of the gain 
in both zinc and copper, which he 
attributed to the promotion work 
done by the associations in the cop- 
per and zinc industries. He made 
a strong plea for heavier gauges and 
better qualities for sheet steel and 
roofings, which, he stated, was a 
necessary adjunct to the trade pro- 
motion campaign. 


Illinois Sheet Metal 
Officers Send Words of 


Encouragement to Members. 

A little encouragement now and 
then goes a long way toward help- 
ing us along the road of progress. 

The officers of the Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Illinois 
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are sending a word of cheer to each 
of the members. 

The letter follows: 

As you, no doubt, are aware, the 
undersigned have been recently 
elected president and secretary of 
the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Illinois. 

First, we want to extend a vote 
of thanks to one and all of the 
auxiliary for the interest you have 
taken in our behalf at the past con- 
vention. 

It is our hope and desire that you 


continue during the coming year 
putting forth your best efforts in 
your travels for a membership drive 
that will make the year 1924 the 
banner year of the Illinois State As- 
sociation. 

Thanking you very kindly in ad- 
vance for any assistance rendered 
and trusting you will give this your 
undivided attention, we remain, 

Cuar.es N. Louis, 
President. 

Rupo.tpH J. Josst, 
Secretary. 


Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contractors Get Busy 
on Cornice Campaign with Architects. 


Letters Point Out Some of the Many Advantages That 
Sheet Metal Cornices Have Over Those of Other Materials. 


HE FIRST of a series of let- 

ters to architects has been sent 
out by Secretary R. E. Kelm of the 
Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association of Wisconsin. 

In this letter only a few of the 
many definite points of superiority 
of “copper or good galvanized iron” 
over any other kind of cornice mate- 
rial are pointed out—in a clear and 
concise manner—and the closing 
paragraph offers an inducement to 
the architect to be on the lookout for 
other letters to follow. They will 
furnish him with reliable and spe- 
cific data on cornice construction as 
approved by the state association. 

The letter follows: 

Letter to Architects. 

“Your position in the field of con- 
struction is one which carries with 
it many great responsibilities, and 
naturally you are very cautious 
about many of the recommendations 
which you are asked to make for the 
buying public. Take for instance 
the cornice of a building, of what 
material should it be made so that 
it will best stand the elements of 
weather, and yet give a building that 
artistic appearance which plays such 
a prominent part in every construc- 
tion? This may seem like a deep 
question, and yet it can be answered 
very easily and correctly; namely, 
copper or good galvanized iron. 

“A metal cornice made of either 


copper or galvanized iron has many 
decided advantages over wood, stone 
or terra cotta. There is no shrink- 
age such as in wood, neither is there 
any danger of falling fragments to 
injure pedestrians, such as there 
would be with stone or terra cotta, 
which in various instances, cause by 
deterioration through the weather 
elements, has resulted injuriously to 
life and limb. Then again, in case 
of fire, a metal cornice would re- 
main intact, while stone and terra 
cotta would come tumbling down 
in the early stages of a fire. 

“Both the weight and the cost of 
a metal cornice is less than any of 
the other materials, and when it is 
considered that prompt service may 
be had in the delivery of a metal 
cornice, it is, indeed, worth reckon- 
ing, for many times great delays are 
encountered in getting stone or terra 
cotta to the job on schedule time. 

“A fair comparison, point by 
point, between metal cornices, wood, 
stone or terra cotta would show 
a great majority in favor of the met- 
al cornice, and’ when we stop to real- 
ize that galvanized iron cornices put 
up by members of the association in 
1870 are still standing, and giving 
good service, then there is no ques- 
tion or doubt about its durability. 

“Please keep this letter on file, 
as there are other letters which will 
follow, giving specifications and de- 
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tailed information relative to proper 
construction as endorsed by this As. 
sociation.” 

And here is a bit of good sales. 
manship, in the form of a letter sent 
by Secretary Kelm to all the mem- 
bers of the association, linking up 
the campaign to the architects with 
a campaign for new members: 

Letter to Members. 

“Did you read the following arti- 
cle in the trade papers ? ‘WISCON- 
SIN TAKES THE LEAD To 
BRING BACK CORNICE 
WORK.’ Well, it is true and your 
association has scored a good point, 
and it' won’t be very long before 
other states will soon be following 
suit. This is a direct result of the 
convention held in March, which 
was one of the finest ever held in the 
The first letter has already 
forth to all the architects 
throughout the state and sooner or 
later it will increase sheet metal 
work, 


state. 
gone 


“After the cornice letters have 
been sent, other subjects will follow 
such as tin roofing, gutters, conduc- 
tor work, etc. This will stimulate 
sheet metal work and you are bound 
to benefit thereby. 


“The last meeting of the Board of 
Directors was held at the Builders’ 
and Traders’ Exchange on May 7th 
with a large attendance. Great ef- 
forts are being made to increase the 
membership of the state association, 
and we are figuring on you to help 
all you can toward getting more 
members. 

“Will you please get in touch with 
the sheet metal contractors in your 
community who do not belong to this 
association, and try to induce them 
We are preparing a letter 
to send out to all non-members 
throughout the state, which will 
have some influence in paving the 
way for greater membership. 

“Your effort will help a great deal 
in strengthening this association. 
and I trust that you will put forth 
every effort possible to bring this 
about.” 

Any sheet metal contractor who 
is established in Wisconsin owes to 
himself and to his craft to affiliate 
with the state association, either di- 


to join? 
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rectly or with the local in his local- 
ity. He is already drawing benefits 
from the association and it is only 
fair that he should contribute the 
small amount of money that the 
membership involves toward the 
cost of the good work that is being 


done. 





Harry Frye Persists 
in Defending His 
Wayward Baby Pet. 


| appreciate that part of Profes- 
sor Thomas S. Fisk’s article up- 
holding my mathematical proof of 
the circle problem, but take issue 
with him on his diagnosis of my. sys- 
tem which shows a lack of under- 
standing on his part, and I wish to 
call his attention to the closing para- 
graph of my explanation in the is- 
sue of AMERICAN ARTISAN of 
March 22, as follows: 

The distance stepped off from the 
base chord is limited to the end of 
the diameter of the intersecting cir- 
cle, which equals the diameter of the 
base circle. Any number of circles 
may be added by using the last cir- 
cle drawn as a new base circle. 


The largest circle in a group to be 
added furnishes the longest diameter 
upon which the greatest successive 
distances could be stepped or meas- 
ured for the addition of the smaller 
circles. The combined area circle 
would of necessity be confined to a 
limit of four times the area of the 
base circle, which is sufficient for 
most of the practical cases of the 
sheet metal man. But the paragraph 
quoted above, which fairly inter- 
preted, conveys the idea that before 
this limit is reached the last circle 
drawn could be used as a new base 
circle, continuing the application in 
this manner indefinitely. 

The accompanying drawing show- 
ing the practical graphic addition of 
thirteen 2-inch circles, a 4-inch cir- 
cle, and a 5-inch circle in the order 
named for the further elucidation 
of the system. I first drew the arc 
representing the 4-inch circle for a 
base. I then drew the intersecting 


circle with the same radius. From 


the intersection of these dropped the 
first base chord. Drew the short arc 





representing the 2-inch circle and 
from the intersection dropped line 
to B. 

For the addtion of the thirteen 2- 
inch circles I began stepping dis- 
tance BD from the first base chord 
and found that I had reached the 
limit at twelve steps, which necessi- 
tated a new base. I erected a line 


at the end of the twelfth step and 
drew the arc representing the second 
base circle (this being the sum of 
the areas of the 4-inch circle and 
twelve 2-inch circles). 

With the same radius I drew the 
intersecting 


second circle (arc) 
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12 times BD 


and dropped the new base chord. 
Crossed this are with short arcs of 
radius two and one-half inches and 
one inch for the addition of the two 
remaining circles of five inches and 
two inches. 

I stepped off from the second base 
chord a distance AD plus CD and 
erected a line to the second inter- 
secting circle which gave me the ra- 
dius for drawing the combined area 
circle. This being are and straight 
line work was easily and quickly 
done, and did not require the shift- 
ing of trisquare and triangles, as 
would have been required had the 
method been a la Pythagorean. 

Now, if the system is thoroughly 
understood as above elucidated, it 
can be readily seen that there is no 
restriction whatever to the applica- 
bility of my system and that it is 
far more efficacious by reaching 
these successive limits than by estab- 
lishing a new base for each succes- 
sive circle added, as advocated by 
Professor Fisk. 

I don’t believe that any one by 
any other graphic method can ac- 
complish the addition of the above 
example in less time and with fewer 
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moves than I have shown. How- 
ever, to every intersecting phenome- 
non there is a how and a why. I 
have shown the how and submitted 
the proof. There is a reason why 
the different moves in this problem 
furnishes us with the necessary 
measurements for the construction. 
Will the professor endeavor to show 
us the why of the problem? His 
treatise may possibly lead to some- 
thing more valuable to us than find- 
ing the areas of circles. 
Respectfully, 
Harry Frye. 

Tullahoma, Tennessee. 





Hurry Up With Your Reservation 
If You Want to Go on Trip With 
Michigan Sheet Metal Men. 


Frank Ederle writes us that only 
a few reservations are open for the 
annual outing of the Michigan Sheet 
Metal and Roofing Contractors’ As- 
sociation, which, as previously an- 
nounced, will start from Detroit on 
July 19th and will take in points on 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, Niagara 
Falls, Montreal and Quebec, return- 
ing to Detroit on July 26th. 

It, therefore, behooves those who 
have not yet made sure of their ac- 
commodation to send in reservations 
right away. 

The fare from the points in Mich- 
igan will be as indicated hereinafter, 
while rates from other points will 
be quoted upon application to Harry 
EK. Rhodes or Frank E. Ederle. 


The Fare. 
RE cc cabewabkecaseet $103.50 
Le Perr rer errrr 107.00 
BP Sinus sederaunees 107.00 
Benton Harbor ........... 113.00 
2 6c60eccensentwews 100.00 
Prius cedeshseenceaece 104.00 
Perr rere 108.75 
re 105.00 
Dcwcdcceneednndues 104.00 
ee 108.00 
SE edudenyanndoawds 105.00 
BD Sane cswisesaeeds 106.50 


The fare includes all railroad and 
steamship charges, transfers from 
boats to hotels and return, sight- 
seeing trips at Toronto, Quebec 
Montreal and side trip from Quebec 
to Ste. Anne de Beaupre and Mont- 
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morency Falls, all luncheons and 
dinners, but not breakfasts; rates 
provide for two persons to each 
stateroom on boats, two persons to 
each hotel room, rooms without 
bath at the Queens Hotel at To- 
ronto, room with bath at the 
Chateau Frontenac at (Quebec, 
two persons to each lower berth, 
Montreal to Detroit. Persons 
desiring exclusive use of rooms or 
berths will have to pay additional 
charges. These rates do not include 
tips. 

Children five years of age and un- 
der twelve years will only be 
charged half fare on trains and 
steamers. These rates will be quot- 
ed upon application. 

A deposit of $25 per person is 
required with reservation, $25 May 
Ist, $25 June Ist and the balance 
July 1st. Transportation will be 
mailed to your home address. 

Address all communications to 
F. E. Ederle, care The Travel Bu- 
reau, 127 Ottawa Avenue, N. W., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





H. J. Kuck, Miami, En- 
gages in Sheet Metal Business 
as Miami Sheet Metal Works. 

Interesting! I should say it was!! 
A man came all the way from Mi- 
ami, Florida, to subscribe to AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN. 

The man was H. J. Kuck, for- 
merly of the Reliable Sheet Metal 
Works, Miami, Florida, but is now 
the proprietor of the Miami Sheet 
Metal Works just engaging in the 
sheet metal business at 1235 Miami 
Court, Miami. 

Mr. Kuck is well versed in the 
problem of a sheet metal business, 
and will be pleased to receive cata- 
logs from the various sheet metal 
supply houses so as to enable him 
to fit up his shop with latest im- 
proved devices and equipment. 

On his visit to the office of AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN, Mr. Kuck was ac- 
companied by John Maier of John 
Maier and Company, sheet metal 
contractors of Chicago Heights. 





The only knocker who gets by is 
opportunity. 


A. T. Dingeldein, Ohio, Makes 
Profitable Use of His 
Store Front Space. 

There are few things impossible 
of accomplishment to the business 
with unlimited capital resources. 
But, unfortunately, few businesses 
are so situated as to have unlimited 
means. Most businesses are in the 
class where the cost of conduct must 
be closely watched and well regu- 
lated. Here is where the real 
genius is developed. 

In the accompanying illustration 
A. T. Dingeldein, 519 West Main 
street, Springfield, Ohio, has proved 
that the sheet metal man who wills 
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window arranged in an attractive 
manner, so as to suggest their un- 
limited possibilities. 

Any effort spent by the sheet 
metal man in attractively decorating 
his windows will not fail to bring 
added returns in increased business. 








| Notes and Queries 











“W. and B.” Lawn Mower. 


From Rund and Knain, Northwood, 


North Dakota. 

Who makes the “W. and B.” lawn 
mower ? 

Ans.—Whitman and Barnes Man- 
ufacturing Company, Akron, Ohio, 








Store Front and Overhead Sign of A. T. Dingeldein, 519 West Main Street, 
Springfield, Ohio, Showing How the Window Display Can Be Made to Work for 


the Sheet Metal Contractor, Too. 


can find an abundance of articles in 
his business to make artistic window 
displays. 

He has proved that whatever is 
necessary to add to the comfort and 
convenience of the general public 
can be so displayed as to attract 
attention and create sales. 
Certainly no pedestrian or driver 
could pass this store without notic- 
ing the articles contained in its 
windows and in this manner having 
their purchase suggested to him. 

Stove pipe, spouting, roofing 
materials, heaters and sheet metal 
articles are all found here in the 


“Shipp” Ventilator. 


From H. M. Findling and Son, 68 West 
Indiana Avenue, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


We should like to know who 
makes the “Shipp” ventilator. 

Ans.—C. C. Shipp and Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Address of Reading Stove Works. 


From J. A. Battin Stove Supply Com- 
pany, 1741 Lawrence Street, Denver, 
Colorado. 


Can you tell us where the Read- 
ing Stove Works is located ? 
Ans.—Reading, Pennsylvania. 





Market analysis is the searchlight 
which spots your prospects. 
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Copper Replaces Terra Cotta in Cornice That 
Had Become Dangerous Because 
of Deterioration. 


Jars from Traffic and Atmospheric Conditions Caused 
Cracking and Crumbling of Heavy Terra Cotta Blocks. 


X THE center of Baltimore's 
I financial district, at the intersec- 
tion of Calvert and Redwood 
Streets, the Maryland Trust Com- 
pany Building is crowned with a 
new copper cornice. 

The former cornice, which was 
terra cotta, was considered to be in 
a condition necessitating its removal. 

In view of the considerable ex- 
pense placed upon them as a result 
of originally selecting an unsuitable 
type of, cornice, the owners of the 
building quite naturally were anx- 
ious to select a material this 
time which would prove per- 
manent and insure them 
against any further outlay 
for safety. To preserve the 
architectural appearance of 
the building, it was necessary 
to duplicate the design of the 
original cornice. 

After a careful investiga- 
tion, a copper cornice was se- 
lected not only because of the 
rust-proof and permanent 
characteristics of copper, but 
also because copper is easily Ml 


this city, we are giving you below 
detailed information on same as per 
your request. 

The original contract called for 
upper section of this terra cotta cor- 
nice to be renewed with copper, but 
the bottom member from the “egg 
and dart” down was found to be 
loose and dangerous to pedestrians. 
This was also removed and replaced 
with copper. Had copper been speci- 
fied originally .for the building, it 
would have saved the owners ccn- 


siderable. No doubt there are a 


So aaenaae | : 
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has now been treated with a solu- 
tion of vinegar and salt to turn same 
a uniform color. 


Details of Job. 

Girth of copper cornice—11’ 6”, 
less the modillions, dentils, egg and 
dart and deck. Girth of deck—7’. 
Cheeking 3’ high down to roof. Cor- 
nice contains 300 dentil blocks 514” 
face, 10” high, 5” deep. There are 
86 modillions size 18” 
face spaced 3’ o. c. and 275 feet of 
8” eggand dart moulding. Acety- 
lene apparatus was used for alter- 
ing old steel work and forming and 
cutting of lookouts. 


deep, 18” 


The total amount of this contract, 
including scaffolding, was $11,000, 
and it took about sixty days to com- 
plete same, including removing de- 
fective terra cotta and installing 
lookouts, etc. 
material proposed by 
petitive bidders. 

Respectfully, 
W. A. FINGLEs. 


Copper was the only 
com- 





Are You One of Those 
Who Are Limping Along 
Without a Cash Register? 
How many sheet metal 
contractors keep books we 
don’t know. We do know 
that there are a lot of them 
who haven’t even a cash reg- 
ister and it’s fair to suppose 
that the cash register would 


‘ork i r sh r , - ; 
worked ito any siape © Copper Cornice Replaces Terra Cotta Work That Had Be- ©°™€ first, because one that 


pattern desired. 
The new copper cornice of 

the building is an *xact replica of 
the former one and thus preserves 
the original 
building. Later, when the copper 
takes on its coating of patina, the 
appearance will be even more strik- 


ing. 


appearance of the 


The following letter was received 
by AMERICAN ARTISAN from W. A. 
Fingles, Inc., the contractor who did 
the work, in response to our request 
for data on this job, which we felt 
would be of great interest to our 
subscribers: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Replying to your letter of the 
24th inst., relative to copper cornice 
work on Maryland Trust Building, 


come Dangerous. 


great many other buildings stand- 
ing with dangerous terra cotta cor- 
nices and in due time will crack 
and may fall and cause considerable 
damage. 

The new cornice was an exact du- 
plicate of the old cornice in every 
detail. Same was made of 16-ounce 
C. R. copper with the deck of 18- 
ounce S. R. copper. Cheeking back 
of same was 16-ounce S. R. copper ; 
deck was made of 7g spruce tongue 
and groove on 2x4-inch spruce 
studs. Lookouts were 2x2'%-inch 
angle and 2x14-inch flat bar. The 
wood and steel work was painted 
two coats of coal-tar paint before 


erection of the metal. The cornice 


is suitable for the business 

will do most of the bookkeep- 
ing. We don’t mean a complicated 
system of double-entry with trial bal- 
ances every month; with debits and 
credits’ to capital, and with a profit 
and loss account for getting rid of 
awkward or wrong entries. What 
we have in mind is a simple state- 
ment of the money taken in and the 
money paid out day by day, with 
totals made at the end of each 
month. 





Each man should bear in mind 
the fact that human element is, 
after all, the biggest element in busi- 
ness, and the biggest job you have 
is to be a good citizen in your com- 
munity. 
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Displaying Automobile Accessories Brings Good Profits 
at Ashland, Kentucky. 


Dan P. Hill Arranges Attractive Dividend Get- 
ting Window for Ogden Hardware Company. 


HE MOTORING season, like 

the building season, extends so 
nearly the year round that it would 
be almost impossible to say just 
where the line of demarcation 
comes. 

An automobile accessories win- 
dow display, therefore, could be 
staged almost at any season with 
good effect. 

Dan P. Hill, advertising manager 
of the Ogden Hardware Company, 





Ashland, Kentucky, has arranged a 
very clever window, featuring au- 
tomobile accessories and submitted 
in AMERICAN ARTISAN window dis- 
play competition, with very little ex- 
tra expense. 

The elevations were made from 
empty boxes draped with black 
bunting over red crepe paper. 

In the foreground are seen two 
tires placed in an upright position, 
having the appearance of rushing 
wildly toward the pedestrian. 

Between these two tires are ther- 
mos bottles, screw drivers, pinchers, 
paint, sponges. 


To the right are more tires, a tire 
pump, inner tubes, running board, 
foot pads and chamois. 

To the left are S wrenches, pipe 
wreches, in small size, cement, jacks 
and tire patches. 

In the upper foreground an illus- 
tration shows the garage hand and 
owner at work. 

A display of this sort has the 
power to bring before the passers- 
by a complete survey of the ac- 





pany, Ashland, Kentucky. 


coutrements of the automobile, 
thus causing him to recall the things 


he needs. 





Why An A-I Salesman 
Sometimes Misses 
An Order. 


The workings of the human mind 
are often very queer. That is why 
an A-1 salesman occasionally misses 
an order which he thinks is positive- 
ly cinched. That he does, and feels 
sore about it, isn’t any reason why 
he should vent his soreness upon the 


customer. “The man who bought 


Se ee 


Automobile Accessory Window Display Arranged by Dan P. Hill, Advertising Manager for the Ogden Hardware Com- 


someone else’s binder a month ago 
in spite of your best efforts to land 
him probably feels far more awk- 
ward when he meets you on the 
street than you feel when you meet 
him—and some of these days he is 
going to be the man who will buy 
a corn shredder or a disk harrow 
from you if you treat him right, and 
show him that a sale lost doesn’t 
mean hard feeling—no, not in the 
least. 


; > an 


~Z 





That is a fact which it will pay 
any salesman to bear in mind; that 
a man’s purchasing power is not ex- 
hausted when he takes on a single 
article. It may be six months or a 
year before he is in the mood to buy 
anything more, but he is sure to buy 
something else, sooner or later. If 
you leave a pleasant taste in his 
mouth, so to speak, you will have as 
good a chance of landing his next 
order as the fellow who put it all 
over you the last time. 

In fact, your chances may be bet- 
ter than those of any competitor. 
Human nature, as stated, is a queer 
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commodity. You may not think it, 
but when you have put hard work 
on a sale and just missed it, your 
elusive prospect is probably feeling 
sorry for you, and wishing he could 
hand you a consolation prize. One 
old salesman has often worked that 
argument to good advantage. Once 
he just missed the sale of a plow. 


AMERICAN 


“Well,” he said, genially, to the 
somewhat apologetic prospect, “what 
will you hand me for a consolation 
prize? An order for a binder—or 
a corn husker ?” 

In that instance he pulled down 
the order for the husker within a 
few months and secured the man’s 
never-ending friendship. 


Automobile Owner a Potential Prospect for 
Sale of Camping Outfits. 


Now Is the Time to Drum Up Trade in 


Automobile Accessories and Tourists’ Needs. 


HIS summer there will be ap- 
proximately eleven million auto- 
mobiles running around the country 
and more of them than ever are 
going out on long trips. And above 
all, for.the hardware man, there are 
the hundreds of thousands of fam- 
ilies who are reducing their bills 
and increasing their health by liv- 
ing out in the “great open spaces.” 
Who can be more helpful in pre. 
paring for comfortable “roughing 
it” than the hardware man? Aside 
from those things which are con- 
nected with the automobile itselt, 
like tires, tools and accessories, and 
the sporting goods which many of 
the auto tourists need, there is a 
growing list of things which the live 
hardware store is selling these folks 
for the camping side. 

There are all kinds of tents and 
beds and ingenious combinations of 
them and clever contrivances for 
making a house out of a car which 
carry good profits for the hardware 
store. Cots, air beds, sleeping bags, 
canvas rolls, waterproof sheets, etc., 
also form a good line. And many 
motorists are adding trailers to their 
cars and there is nothing to keep an 
enterprising hardware man from 
supplying these also. 

Then there are such accessories as 
boxes, folding packs, luggage car- 
riers, collapsible tables, folding 
chairs, water bags, tanks, etc., and 
tools like axe, shovel, camping 
knife, rope, chains and other handy 
helps for time of trouble. 

When it comes to cooking anc 
eating equipment, the range of what 


is considered “essential” varies 
widely. The stove may be any one 
of a number of types—gasolene, 
kerosene, acetylene gas, wood or al- 
cohol, And there are all kinds of 
grids and tripods. Almost as im- 
portant on many tours as gctting 
things hot is keeping them cool be- 
fore cooking and keeping them 
warm afterwards. Refrigerator 
baskets and ice boxes are becoming 
popular equipment and the vacuum 
bottles of various styles have long 
been used. 

Cooking utensils are therefore oi 
first importance. They should be 
durable to stand hard usage. They 
should be smooth surfaced and san- 
itary. They should be easily cleaned 
even under the worst housekeeping 
conditions, where there is no hot 
water or special cleanser. And they 
should not interact chemically with 
hard water or with alkali water. 
All kinds of water may be encoun- 
tered on a trip and it is wise, there- 
fore, to have utensils which can be 
used with any kind. Enameled ware 
is not affected by any type of water 
and because of its steel base and 
porcelain-like surface is, of course, 
specially adapted to camp dutv 

For most tourists the problem o: 
car space is important, and there- 
fore the utensils should be choser 
and combined so that nesting is 
easy. Canvas cases and wicker bas- 
kets are used for holding, but it is 
generally simple to arrange outfits 
so that all the smaller utensils can 
be packed into the larger ones, like 
the pails. Here is a useful combi- 
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nation of enameied ware for cook- 
ing and serving for five people: 

4 pots (about 11, 9, 7 and 5 
quarts). 

2 saucepans (4 and 2 quarts). 

1 coffee pot. 

Ladle or dipper. 

5 cups and saucers. 

Nest of bowls (5). 

5 dinner plates. 

Tray. 

Pail. 

Other popular articles are the tea- 
kettle and the frying pan. 
sories like spoons, forks, knives, 
pepper and salt shakers, can open- 
ers, etc., should also be included. 


Acces- 


For washing up, an enamele: 
ware basin is popular and with it 
should come a soap holder. 

Next to June brides, the automo- 
bile owner who is going to make a 
camping trip is about the sures! 
specialized list the hardware mau: 
can get. The hardware store shou!d 
have a card list of every automobile 
owner within his selling territory 
and it is possible to get such a lis! 
with very little trouble from the of- 
ficial registration records. 

A letter sent to each owner early 
in the summer, written in the out- 
door spirit, should set them dream- 
ing. A return card should be en- 
closed, to be filled in, asking infor- 
mation as to when the party intends 
to set out. The letter should offer 
all the store’s facilities and exneri- 
ence in assuring the success of the 
trip. Aseries of such letters w?!! 
bring “better than good” results. 

It has never been figured out by 
the statisticians whether a man talks 
more about his auto trip before he 
goes or after he gets back. But he 
certainly does talk—and he is will- 
ing to listen to any advice he can 
get. Auto blue books, trail maps, 
equipment ideas, lists of good pic- 
nic places within easy driving dis- 
all this 
store is worth a gold mine. 


information in a 





tance 


Besides the letters, circulars and 
envelope stuffers, newspaper adver- 
tising should be used consistently 
through the summer and fall. Al 
sporting goods ads should contain 
references to automobile camping 
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equipment and enameled ware cook- 
ing utensils. 

And the windows—let the breath 
of the open blow through them. 
Don’t jumble the window—try tw 
make it look like a camp scene. Put 
plenty of twigs and leaves around. 


Show a tent, a tripod with a pot 
and hanging from it over a fire 
(made with twigs, pieces of red 
paper and an electric light under- 
neath). Spread out the enatmeled 
ware dishes and utensils. Show 
food if you can. 


Builders’ Hardware Simplification Committee 


Recommends Elimination of 1800 Items. 


Thirty Per Cent in Locks, Twenty-four Per Cent in Shelf 
and Miscellaneous and Thirty-three Per Cent in Butts 
and Hinges Are to Be Eliminated by January |, 1925. 


N THE matter of simplification 

and elimination of needless sizes, 
models and finishes in builders’ 
hardware, recommendations have 
been made by the special advisory 
committee of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association in 
co-operation with the United States 
Bureau of Standards and the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice of the 
Department of Commerce, that 
elimination be made in the various 
groups of builders’ hardware as fol- 
lows: 

Lock and Lock Trim: 30 per cent. 

Bolts and Hinges: 33 per cent. 

Shelf and Miscellaneous: 24 per 
cent. 

The average eliminations for all 
groups is 26 per cent, with over 
1800 items to be no longer made, 
as compared with 5130 to be re- 
tained. 

The. report was adopted at a meet- 
ing held recently. in Wdshington, 
D. C., to be effective January, 1, 
1925. 

A standing committee was ap- 
pointed to consider further progress, 
with the following mernbers: 

W. A. Heizmann,Penn Hardware 
Company, Reading, Pennsylvania ; 
G. C. Sargent, Sargent and Com- 
pany, New Haven, Connecticut; H. 
A. Taylor, P. and F. Corbin, New 
Britain, Connecticut; A. C. McKin- 
nie, Stanley Works, New Britain; 
H. P. Sheets, National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, Indianapolis; Ar- 
thur Moy, F. P. Moy Hardware 
Company, Washington, D. C.; John 
Dannan, Southern Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association, Richmond, Vir- 


ginia; LeRoy Kern, New York 
City; Paul E. Holden, U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Washington, D. 
C.; F. J. Schlinck, American En- 
gineering Standard Committee, New 
York City; H. G. Garlock, Hollow 
Metal Door Society, New York 
City, and I. J. Fairchild, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, 
mz Cc. 





Austin H. Decatur, Boston, 
Dies of Cerebral Hemorrhage. 


Austin H: Decatur, president De- 
catur & Hopkins Company, Boston, 
died suddenly at his home in West 
Newton, Massachusetts, late Satur- 
day night, May 24, death being due 
to cerebral hemorrhage. 

Mr. Decatur was born in Parring- 
ton, New Hampshire, February 9, 
1858, the son of Horace G. and 
Lucy Hayes Decatur. 


Going to Boston in 1881 he was 
associated for several years with 
Benjamin Calendar, who at that time 
conducted business in the present lo- 
cation of Chandler & Farquhar 
Company. 

Subsequently Mr. Decatur and 
Mr. Hopkins became associated 
with the firm of Brooks, Baldwin 
& Robbins, and partners in the firm 
of Baldwin, Robbins & Company, 
the latter partnership being renewed 
several times. On January 1, 1910, 
the firm name was taken over by 
Mr. Decatur and Mr. Hopkins as 
the Decatur & Hopkins Company, 
and has remained as such since. 

Mr. Decatur served twice as pres- 
ident of the National Hardware As- 
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sociation of the United States, his 
term expiring in 1922. He also was 
president of the Boston Credit 
Men’s Association and the Boston 
Rotary Club ; a member of the board 
of directors of the Boylston Nation- 
al Bank and the Boston Penny Say- 
ings Bank; a member of numerous 
clubs; and held high office in Ma- 
sonic bodies. 

With the passing of Mr. Decatur, 
not only New England, but the 
country, lost one of its foremost 
wholesale hardware merchants. 

Only recently Mr. Decatur and 
his partner, Mr. Hopkins, completed 
a large business establishment, and 





Austin H. Decatur. 


so arranged their affairs and organ- 
ization that employees will eventu- 
ally have the benefits of the many 
years of hard work by these two 
men and the business for them- 
selves. 

He was twice married, in 1884 
to Mary B. Wheeler of Exeter, New 
Hampshire, and in 1918 to Florence 
M. Stacey of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, who survives him. He is also 
survived by two brothers, Henry E. 
Decatur of Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, and Frank I. Decatur of Bar- 
rington, New Hampshire. 

Funeral services were held at 
Mr. Decatur’s home on Tuesday, 
May 27, burial being in the New- 
ton Cemetery. Honorary pallbear- 
ers consisted of long standing 
friends of Mr. Decatur. 

Wholesale hardware houses in 
Boston and other New England 
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points suspended business while the 
funeral services were in progress. 
The Decatur & Hopkins Company 
house was closed the entire day. 
Large numbers of hardware busi- 
ness associates attended the services 


in Newton. 





Mrs. E. G. Soule Passes 
Away at Princeton, 
Minnesota, May 24. 

The sympathy of the entire hard- 
ware fraternity and other codrdina- 
ting industries goes out to Llew S. 
Soule, editor of Hardware Age, and 
Roy Soule, editor of Hardware 
Dealers’ Magazine, in their hour of 
bereavement caused by the death of 
their mother, Mrs. E. G. Soule. 
Mrs. Soule passed away at her home 
in Princeton, Minnesota, Saturday, 
May 24. The immediate cause of 
death was heart failure. 





Here Is a Collection Letter That 
Brought Back the Money. 


“Charge it.” How frequently we 
hear that statement every day! It 
comes from the lips of men who are 
the backbone of our best accounts. 
It comes from those who are good, 
but a little slow, and with a chill of 
dread we hear it from those who are 
eternally slow, and try as we may to 
keep credits clean, there are bound 
to creep into our books accounts 
which cost about as much to collect 
as they are worth. 


George H. Mead Company, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia, believe that 
many dealers may well copy the fol- 
lowing letter, which has proved by 
most unusual results its power to 
tap the pocketbooks of those cus- 
tomers whose _ responsibility and 
interest wanes after their order to 
“charge it” has been obeyed. Try 
Mead's letter : 

“This is simply a reminder that 
your account is past due. Our 
terms, as you know, are thirty days, 
and when an extension of time is 
required, special arrangements 
should be made before the account 
becomes due. 

“Our previous statements to you 
have seemingly been overlooked. 
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_Charge accounts are usually to ac- 


commodate those customers who 
prefer to settle in full each month, 
but who do not expect extended 
credit. 

“Merchandise sold by us is priced 
on a cash basis—it’s therefore nec- 
essary that charge accounts be paid 
according to our terms. 

“Please accept our thanks in ad- 
vance for the amount due, which we 
trust will be in our hands by ...... 
Thank you. 

Very sincerely, 
Meap HarpWArRE CoMPANY. 





When Is the Proper 
Time to Close 
the Sale? 


The trouble with most salesmen 
is that they talk too much, or rather 
too long. They do not realize when 
the customer has reached the point 
of decision. 

Of course, too hurried a closing 
will result in a lost sale. This and 
the approach are the most critical 
points in the sale and call for the 
best kind of judgment. 

It is not possible to put into writ- 
ing the rules for recognizing the 
proper time to start the closing argu- 
ment. It is more of an instinct. 
Sometimes the expression of the 
eyes, or the face, gives the signal. 
Sometimes a motion of the body or 
the hands. 

The big thing is that the salesman 
watch closely for any indication that 
the customer has reached a favor- 
able decision and immediately close 
the transaction. 





In selling a heating plant, the 
salesman has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to make an emotional appeal. 
He can picture the warm rooms with 
the kiddies playing on the comfort- 
able and warm floors and many 
others. 














| Coming Conventions 





Western Warm Air Furnace and Sup- 
ply Association, Savery Hotel, Des 


Moines, Iowa, June 11, 1924. John H. 
Hussie, Secretary, 2407 Cuming Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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National Retail Hardware Association 
Congress, San Francisco, California, 
June 16, 17, 18 and 19, 1924. Herbert P. 
Sheets, Secretary, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Hardware Association of the Carolinas 
Convention, Wrightsville Beach, North 
Carolina, June 17, 18, 19, 1924. T. W. 
Dixon, Secretary- Treasurer, 717-718 
Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


Convention National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors of the United 
States, Raleigh Hotel, 12th and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., June 17, 18, 19 and 20. Edwin 
L. Seabrook, Secretary, 608 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Michigan Sheet Metal and Roofing 
Contractors’ Outing to Quebec, July 
19 to 26, 1924. Frank E. Ederle, Sec- 
retary, 1121 Franklin Street, S. E., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation, Southern Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, July 22 to 24, 1924. George F. 
Mooney, Secretary, 213 First National 
Bank Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 23, 24 and 25, 1924. W. F. 
Angermyer, Secretary, 714 Homewood 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania & Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association Convention and 
Exhibition, February 16 to 20, 1925, 
at Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 
Sharon E. Jones, Secretary. 








| Retail Hardware Doings 




















Arkansas. 

The S. G. Catlett Hardware Company 
of Dardanelle has purchased the Hess 
Mercantile Company warehouse on South 
Main Street. 

Idaho. 

The Cottonwood Hardware, Cotton- 
wood, has moved its hardware stock from 
King Street to Main Street. 

Iowa, 

Walter Skinner, Collins, has purchased 
the hardware stock owned by Harry 
Sokol. 

White’s hardware stor of Martinsburg 
has been sold to a firm in Oskaloosa. 

Michigan. 

Blue Brothers Hardware Store at 
Newaygo has been destroyed by fire. 

S. W. Heffelsweet hardware store at 
New Era has been destroyed by fire. 

Minnesota. 

Alex Moodie has made a deal whereby 
he became an owner of a block of stock 
in the local hardware company at Hewitt. 

Nebraska. 


The J. M. Zulauf hardware store has 

has opened for business at Wilcox. 
Oklahoma. 

Stevens and Stevens have purchased 
the Newman hardware store at Stratford. 
Tennessee. 

H. W. Cook, junior member of Cato 
and Cook Hardware Company, Lebanon, 
has purchased Mr. Cato’s interest and is 
now sole owner. 

Texas. 

L. W. and Elmer J. Fuchs, owners of 
the Thrall Hardware Company, Thrall, 
have sold their interest to their employes, 
Herman Winters and Ben F. Ribbeck 
and their associates. 
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A Man WhoIs Afraid to Ask a Fair Price for 


a Stove Is Lacking in Confidence. 


Experienced Stove Merchant Says He Keeps a Few Cheap 


Stoves on Floor but 


ERY often the question comes 

up as to whether or not more 
than one line of stoves should be 
carried. Here’s what one man who 
has been long in the business says 
about the handling of more than 
one line: 

“When I started out, | decided 
to handle only one line; and during 
the first year I was in business | 
sold more stoves for the firm I rep- 
resented than any .of their other 
agents that had been in the game 
for many years. 

“[ look at it this way. When 
a man has three or four different 
makes on the floor and a customer 
comes in and says she likes a cer- 
tain stove, the dealer is going to 
praise that stove to the skies. If, 
however, after hearing all the ar- 
guments in favor of this stove, the 
customer goes along and looks at 
another make and wants to know 
all about it, what is the dealer go- 
ing to say? He has to show pref- 
erence to either one or the other. 
By handling only one make—if it 
is a good one—he eliminates all em- 
barrassing situations. 

“In order to do this, a salesman 
must know all about the working 
parts of the stove. It does not do 
for him to stand there and say, 
‘Now, here is a good stove for $80.’ 
The customer wants to know why 
it is a good stove, and will not be 
convinced until shown. 

“T believe in getting a good price 
for my stoves; and any stove dealer 
or hardware dealer can get his price 
if he will only stick out for it. A 
man who is afraid to ask a fair 
price is either lacking in confidence 
or is conducting his business along 
the wrong lines. Every one has 
more confidence in an article that 
sells for a good price, one that has 
a reputation behind it, than in one 
that is not so well known at a lit- 
tle less money. 

“However, we always keep a cou- 
ple of cheap stoves on the floor, but 


Never 


Pushes Their Sale. 


never push the sale of them until 
we have exhausted our efforts on 
the higher class stoves. It is a rule 
of the store that a salesman must 
always show the good goods first, 
and then if the customer says she 
cannot afford that much, she is 
shown the cheaper lines. 

“With every new stove that 
leaves our store goes a_ positive 
guarantee that if the stove does not 
give satisfaction, money will be re- 
funded. If a customer comes in 
and acknowledges that she does not 
know anything about some particu- 
lar stove, we tell her she does not 
need to know anything, that we will 
put the stove in her house, show 
her how to work it, and if, after 
thirty days’ trial, it is not giving 
satisfaction, we will take the stove 
down again and refund her money. 
We would much rather have them 
send the stove back and refund 
their money than to have them 
keep the stove and tell their friends 
that it is a poor one. They cannot 
get away from a positive guarantee 
like that and it creates confidence 
in our goods. 

“In dealing with complaints, 
when a customer comes in and says 
a stove is not working right, we 
never try to beat around the bush, 
or to blame the customer for abus- 
ing the stove. The result of such 
action on our part would only cre- 
ate enmity and what is even worse, 
it would weaken our guarantee, 
which, of course, weakens our own 
cause. If, on the other hand, we 
assume to begin with that the cus- 
tomer is right and we are at fault, 
we instill a confidence that will 
stand us in good stead. We get the 
reputation of standing for fair deal- 
ing, which is what we want and 
need. If the customer makes a 
complaint about the stove, which 
they rarely ever do, we send our 
man up immediately—there is noth- 
ing which exasperates a customer 
more than to have a delay or to 
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have it appear that we think the 
customer in any way to blame—to 
adjust the matter to the satisfaction 
of the customer regardless of the 
expense. This done the customer 
is our friend. 

“By far the greater part of our 
business comes through recommen- 
dations, because we do take care of 
our customers. We go to a consid- 
erable expense in doing this, but it 
is the best advertising we can pos- 
sibly get. By their works ye shall 
know them can be applied today to 
just as good an advantage as in 
the old Biblical days. 


“It is rarely that we ever have to 
resort to drastic measures for col- 
lections. And before doing so we 
examine the circumstances of the 
case very closely to find out wheth- 
er the delinquent has really been in 
hard luck or is wilfully trying to 
dodge payment. 

“Another point I wish to make 
clear is that we do not let a cus- 
tomer drop out of sight the mo- 
ment we have his money. We hold 
his interest in us and our store by 
keeping our interest in him always 
alive. That is a point upon which 
so many merchants fall down. We 
figure that the man or woman 
whom we have brought into our 
store once can be just as potential 
a customer a second and third time. 
Having sold and satisfied them once 
it is much easier the next time be- 
cause there is not the sales resis- 
tance to overcome the second time 
which confronted us when the first 
purchase was made. Confidence in- 
stilled once needs only careful mus- 
tering to be kept alive. To do this 
we use our telephone to a good ad- 
vantage, calling up the homes of 
our customers say once or twice a 
month to inquire whether or not the 
stove is giving the satisfaction de- 
sired, and diplomatically inquiring 
whether Mrs. Brown could use any 
of a new line of utensils just in.” 





None of us likes to enter a store 
and stand around and wait unrecog- 
nized, even though all the employes 
are busy. We want them to ac- 
knowledge our presence in some 
way. 
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Business Getting Advertisements Talk to Their Patrons 


in Language the Latter Can Understand. 


Persistency of Effort Is the Watchword in Adver- 
tising as Well as in Other Forms of Expenditures. 


REVITY is more than the soul 
B of wit, it is the life of an ad- 
vertisement. 
say what you want to say clearly 
and without misunderstanding is an 
accomplishment requirmg much 
study and practice. True, a noted 





House 
Cleaning 
Suggestions 


Kirsch Curtain Rods 
Window Shades 

Curtain Stretchers 
Congoleum Rugs 
Linoleum Rugs 

Linoleum by the yard 
Eureka Vacuum Cleancrs 
Electric Washers 
Electric Lrons. 
Oil Mops, Brooms 
O'Cedar Oil 
Itctuid Veneer 
Floor Wax 
Valspar Varnish 
Vaispar Stain. 
Auto Ename'’~ 
Shellacs 

Brushes 

Idnoleam Varnish 
Barreled Sunlight Enamels 
Aluminum Paint 

Gold Paint 

Wall Paper Cleaner 

Climax at 10c 


RELIABLE 


Hardware Co. 


218 WOOD AVENUE 


Phone 2823 ‘Overland’ Delivery 
Formerly Sterenberg Bros. 


Semdac 











few are gifted by nature in the art, 
but these are the favored ones in- 
deed. 

The four essentials to a good ad- 
vertisement are so simple that it 
seems impossible that they should 
not be known to everyone. The 
headline to attract attention, the il- 
lustration to get the idea across as 
quickly as possible, the reading mat- 
ter which is a supplement to the il- 
lustration and headline, and last, but 





To be brief and still. 


the most important, the signature. 
After having aroused interest and 
created a desire for possession it 
would be folly indeed not to tell the 
patron in no uncertain terms where 
the article can be had. 

In writing your advertisements 
use language that can be understood 
by your patrons. lor a guide to 
simple English read the Bible. 

Be persistent. A piece of work 
worth doing is worth doing well. 
Hell is paved with good intentions, 
but if the owners of the money mis- 
spent on 


spasmodic advertising 


This advertisement is good as a 
seasonal reminder for vacation sup- 
plies for camping trips, etc. The 
ad could have been improved, how- 
ever, by paying a little more at- 
tention to the head line; that is, if 
the type had been made larger and 
condensed into one line, the effect 
would been noticed in in- 
creased pulling power. 

The reading matter is excellently 
worked out as it now stands, never- 
theless, the addition of an illustra- 
tion or two would have proved very 


beneficial, as also would have a few 


have 








alr. 
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ANSWERING THE CALL 
OF THE BIG OUTDOORS 


It is now time to get ready to answer the call of the big 
outdeors with ifs woods and fields and streams and open 


Even now you can close your cyes and see the gather- 
ing around the camp. You will need rods that are flexible, 
reels that work smoothly, lines with strength and bait to 
attract Various kind of fish. You will also want a camp 
stove, tent, cot, a hunter’s ax, a sportsmans knife, ham- 
mocks, thermos bottles and jugs and a lunch kit. 
have all of these equipment. 


THE ROUTT HARDWARE CO. 


Come in and See them. 


We 

















could be brought to see the useless- 
ness and the folly of hit-or-miss ad- 
vertising the hesitancy in their 
minds to advertise consistently 
would be entirely removed. 

The accompanying advertisement 
of the Reliable Hardware Company 
was taken from the Muskegon, 


Michigan, Chronicle. 
a + 


The accompanying advertisement 
is reprinted from the Sullivan, In- 
diana, Times. 


definite prices. Most people like to 
know where they are going before 
they start out and how much it will 
cost approximately, and where this 
information is not forthcoming, they 
are prone to disregard other en- 
treaties. 

The name plate is very well set, 
but it could be improved upon if the 
address and ‘phone number had 
been given. Of course, the phon- 
ing in of orders entails the opening 
of charge accounts 
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Further Decline in Steel Production and in Automobile 
Output Outstanding Features. 


Basic Industries Have Corrected Overproduction — 
Business Sound Fundamentally—Copper Buying Light. 


HE midweek industrial re- 

views offer small hope of any 
immediate revival in trade. A fur- 
ther drastic decline in iron and steel 
production and continued curtail- 
ment in automobile output were the 
outstanding features. There was 
only cold comfort in the prediction 
that these industries are now about 
“at the bottom,” having corrected 
Overexpansion earlier in the year. 

Curtailment in pig iron produc- 
tion last month is described as “un- 
paralleled” for a single month by 
the Jron Age. The May output 
dropped to 84,358 tons a day, a de- 
cline of 23,423 tons a day from the 
April average. This curtailment ex- 
ceeds the forced declines attending 
the great steel strike in October, 
1919, and the panic in November, 
1907. 

Steel mill operations now are a 
shade below 50 per cent of capaci- 
ty, and this level bids fair to be 
maintained this month, Automo- 
bile buying has dropped decidedly 
and demands from the building in- 
dustry are only about half as large 
as the weekly volume of the first 
four months of this year. 

It is evident that steel and iron 
producers, finding consumers deter- 
mined to purchase only for imme- 
diate needs, in turn have decided to 
gear their output to immediate or- 
ders. This does not mean that pro- 
duction has fallen to a “low record.” 
Even last month iron production was 
well above May, 1922, and was 
three times as large as the low mark 
of 1921. Furthermore, during the 
last week there has been improve- 
ment in pig iron buying and steel 
inquiries. 

Business conditions will not be 
improved until after elections, Sec- 
retary Hoover declared in comment- 
ing on conditions generally through- 
out the United States. [undamen- 
tally, he said, business is sound, but 





that the recession that has occurred 
has been greater than could be ac- 
counted for by old facts. 


Copper. 

Buying of copper by domestic 
consumers is light in the New York 
market. Electrolytic was readily 
available at 12.75 cents delivered. 
There was no pressure to sell, how- 
ever, although to attract buyers it 
would be necessary to make conces- 
sions. 

It is estimated that plant opera- 
tions in the Connecticut Valley and 
at other finishing plants range from 
60 per cent to 70 per cent. 


Business in outside market was 
dull. Although there was no pres- 
sure to sell the demand was light 
and prices were largely nominal as 
previously quoted for Electrolytic. 
Lake copper is nominally held at 
12.87% cents delivered and casting 
copper at 12.3714 cents f. o. b. re- 
finery. 

There was no change in the Chi- 
cago base price. 

Tin. 

The world’s visible supply of tin 
increased 688 tons in May, accord- 
ing to the estimate of the local ex- 
change, which was all out of line 
with trade estimates, and compares 
with the figures of Richard & Frei- 
wald of London of 2,320 tons. 

According to the local exchange, 
the visible supply at the end of May 
amounted to 19,711 tons, which 
compares with 19,023 tons a month 
earlier and 22,187 tons two months 
previous. 

May supplies are put at 9,548 tons, 
as against 7,605 tons in April; de- 
liveries are estimated at 8,860 tons 
in May, as compared with 11,857 
tons in April, and stocks at the close 
of the month were put at 8,900 tons, 
as against 10,189 tons a month ear- 
lier, while there were 10,811 tons 
afloat as of May 30, as compared 


with 8,834 tons at the close of April, 
Chicago base price on tin per 100 


-pounds are: American pig, $44.50: 


Bar, $45.50. 
Zinc. 


Consuming demand of zinc con- 
tinues small and the desire to sell 
prompt shipment has brought out 
lower prices, sales being reported of 
prompt Prime Western at 5.75 cents 
East St. Louis basis. 

Operators show some inclination 
to buy at a shade below the ruling 
prompt price today and have bid 
5.75 cents, but this is declined. 


Chicago prices on zinc slabs, 
$6.50; sheet zinc cask lots, 100 
pounds, $11.00; less than cask lots, 
$11.50. 


Lead. 


The lead market has quieted down 
as compared with last week, the de- 
mand caused by the better feeling 
and apparent steadiness of the mar- 
ket being evidently satisfied. 

Prompt shipment lead is offered 
at 6.85 cents East St. Louis basis, 
no sales having been reported at the 
6.90 cents price asked. 

Chicago prices on American pig, 


7.50; Bar, 8.50. 
Solder. 


Chicago warehouse prices on sol- 
der are as follows: Warranted, 50- 
50, $26.50; Commercial, 45-55, 
$25.75, and Plumbers’, $24.50, all 
per 100 pounds. 


Wire and Nails. 


The situation in wire and wire 
products at Chicago remains prac- 
tically stationary. Jobbers’ orders 
are slow and for small tonnages in 
view of the certainty of prompt de- 
liveries. Price competition remains 
keen, but it is claimed no lower than 
2.65 cents, Pittsburgh, has been done 
on plain wire and 2.90 cents on wire 
nails. 
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Bolts and Nuts. 

In normal times makers of bolts 
and nuts at Chicago would now be 
booking third quarter business, but 
in the present unsettled state it is 
probable nothing along this line will 
be done until late in June. As third 
quarter schedules of automobile 
makers in the Detroit district come 
out it is apparent they will take less 
than 50 per cent of usual require- 
ments. In the implement business 
there are no signs of revival. The 
market for bolts and nuts contin- 
ues at 60, 10 and 10 off for large 
machine bolts. 


Tin Plate. 


The state of the tin plate trade 
and its prospects seem to be little 
other than a prediction as to the 
weather. The whole trade has been 
in the hands of the backward sea- 
son. 

The recent curtailment in the rate 
of tin mill operations was wholly a 
result of the weather, packers’ cans 
not moving normally, while accord- 
ingly the can makers could not take 
from mills the extra shipments they 
were expected to want. 

In the domestic market there is 
practically nothing being done. The 
mills would like to book third quar- 
ter business and the consumers 
would like to place third quar- 
ter business, but the circumstances 
do not warrant the making of. en- 
gagements, consumption prospects 
being so uncertain. 

There is no issue between sellers 
and buyers, but rather a recogni- 
tion that circumstances do not war- 
rant the transaction of business. 


Small sales are being made from 
time to time, but in nothing like the 
usual volume for this time of year. 
The domestic price seems to be quite 
well held, on the $5.50 basis. 


Stock plates are going at less 
concessions than three months ago. 


Sheets. 


Liquidation of stocks by buyers 
of sheets continues. This has been 
a settled policy, dictated by various 
considerations. 

The actual progress of the liqui- 
dation is dictated by circumstances, 
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the rate of consumption and the as- 
sortment of the stocks. With stocks 
ill assorted a distributor or manu- 
facturing consumer may have to buy 
even if he has a considerable ton- 
nage. 

While last week’s operation was 
cut by the holiday, sheet mill opera- 
tions are running in general at about 
50 per cent in point of turns worked, 
perhaps on the whole a trifle below 
50 per cent. 

Whether the 
above the “mechanical operation” 
just now is not known. In 1922 
it was, for the independent mills 
reporting, 4 per cent under, while in 
1923 it averaged 4 per cent over and 
last March it was 11 per cent over. 


tonnage output is 


With production running at about 
50 per cent, shipments at 50 per 
cent or more, probably more, sales 
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are averaging in the neighborhood 
of 30 to 35 per cent of capacity. 

We continue to quote the market 
at 2.75 cents to 3.00 cents on blue 
annealed, 3.60 cents to 3.85 cents 
on common black and 4.75 cents to 
5.00 cents on galvanized. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district, which should be con- 
sidered as nominal, are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $16.75 to $17.25; 
old iron axles, $24.00 to $24.50; 
steel springs, $18.00 to $18.50; No. 
1 wrought iron, $11.50 to $12.00; 
No. 1 cast, $16.50 to $17.50, all per 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per 
pound: Light copper, 8% cents; 
light brass, 5 cents; lead, 5 cents; 
zinc, 3% cents, and cast aluminum, 


15 cents. 


More Pronounced Activity in Pig Iron Production 
Shown from Previous Week. 


Prices Have Weakened at Chicago — Consumers at 
Pittsburgh Sounding Market—Southern Interests Hopeful. 


HILE pig iron bargains occa- 

sionally may become available 
from brokers or scrap interest on re- 
sale, quotations generally appear 
checked on their downward trend 
and a distinct tendency toward stif- 
fening is apparent. 

One valley basic producer, main- 
taining $20.50 against brokers’ quo- 
tations of $20 and lower, is about 
to advance to $21. 

Numerous consumers are quietly 
sounding out the market, believing 
an upward turn is just ahead. 

Valley basic iron is offered here 
below $20. Producers are quoting 
$20 to $20.50. 

The pig iron market at Chicago 
continues for the present in a mixed 
situation. The melt is decreasing 
slightly, but spot sales of 50 to 100 
tons are increasing. Prices have 
again weakened in the past week and 
northern foundry and _ malleable 
were sold at $22, furnace. 

Sellers see more strength than 
weakness in the present situation, 
and believe $22 may be the hottom. 


Several medium size sales were 
made into the third quarter. Foun- 
dry stocks are so low spot buying is 
certain to increase. Southern sales 
continue negligible, with iron avail- 
able at $21. 

Charcoal iron sales are mostly in 
carloads at $26, furnace. 

Southern furnace interests are 
still hopeful that the present month 
will see a decided change for the 
better in demand. 

The statistics for the past month 
will show a larger production of 
iron than April and stocks on yards 
will not have increased materially, 
foundry iron stocks being the most 
considered. Quotations are given 
at $21 to $22 for business booked 
is small. Some car No. 2 foun- 
dry, but more than one furnace 
interest asserts that no sales have 
been made as low as $22. 

A small interest is said to have 
sold a little iron at $21. One fur- 
nace interest states that its small 
lot sales lately have been at $23, but 
the total business booked is small. 
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Chicago Warehouse Prices on Hardware and Metals. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly, 





‘ METALS 
PIG IRON. 
Chicago Foundry..22 00 to 22 50 
swe Fdy. No. 
PR ECE ENA 27 01 to 28 01 
Lake Sup. Char- 

BO) ceccce eeeewe 29 04 
Malleabic acaeaaaes 22 00 to 22 50 
FIRST Bat BRIGHT 

LATES. 

Ic 14x20 ses sheets "s 45 
Ix 14x20. 4 05 
Ixxk 14x20 “56 sheets it 67 
IxXxx Setteseesees 18 12 

Meeccccecccece 18 65 
Ic 30228 112 sheets 27 50 
Ix SORSS.. cece 29 85 
Ixx 20x28 56 sheets 16 15 
IxXxx Bepccccseeccee SF 
EXE 3  2ORBB.. .cccccces 18 25 


TERNE FRASES 


rB 

Ic soxee 40-Ib. 112 sheets $25 6 
40-Ib. 28 50 

Ic iox38, 30-lb. “ = 21 80 
IX 20x28, 30-lb. “* - 24 70 
IC 20x28, 26-Ib. “ = 20 80 


IX 20x28, 25-lb. “‘ = 23 70 
IC 20x28, 20-lb. “* 9 18 30 
IV 20x28, 20-lb. “ or 21 16 
IC 20x28, 15-lb. “ Pe 17 06 
IC 20x28, 12-lb. “ os 16 75 
IC 20x28, 8-lb. “ = 14 65 


COKE PLATES. 

80 lbs., base, 20x28.$13 85 
90 Ibs., base, 20x28. 14 10 
100 lbs., base, 20x28. 14 45 
107 Ibs., base, IC 


Cokes, 
Cokes, 
Cokes, 
oe, 


155 Ibs., 
b Ibs., base, 56 


Cokes, 
sheets 
—— 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
BS cccvcececes per 100 Ibs. $3 50 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED 
BLACK. 








Se aaa per 160 lbs. $4 60 
RE ae per 100 Ibs. 65 
hk Milececeeesien per 100 lbs. 4 60 
i Etcesecceeeesd per 100 lbs. 4 65 
nh Me ee+seeuoes per 100 lbs. 4 70 
Mk. Wleéeackcecane per 100lbs. 4 75 
GALVANIZED. 
per 100 Ibs. $4 85 
per 100 lbs. 6 60 
--Per100 lbs. 5 15 
--per100 lbs. 5 30 
--per160 Ibs. 5 45 
--Pper 100 lbs. 6 60 
per 100 lbs. 6 10 
BAR SOLDER. 
Warranted. 
DT sneseees per 100 Ibs. 26 60 
Commercial. 
errs per 100 lbs. 25 75 
Plumbers ..-per 100 lbs. 24 50 
ZINC. 
Se. DE ccocenredivosonene GP ae 
SHEET ZINC. 

Cask lots, stock, 100 Ibs.... 11 00 
Less than cask lots, 100 Ibs. 11 50 
BRASS. 

Sheets, Chicago base....... 18%c 

Pn: Se seccewceos man 

Tubing, brazed, base. 

WEE, DEED cciccescecesescoce 
COPPER. 

Sheets, Chicago base....... 20c 

nn << ccedeee see seeoes 19%c 

Tubing, seamless, base..... 22%c 

Wire, No. 9 & 10 B. & S. Oe. nn. 

Wire, No. 11, B. & S. Ga..16%c 

LEAD. 
eee Gee kacveeseneadns $7 50 
SET acacia ax gla.o.o th ide ae eile 8 50 


t. 
Full Coils .-per 100 Ibs. 11 25 


Cut Coils .-per 100 lbs. 11 60 
TIN. 

gt rere per 100 lbs. 44 50 

mee “WO escsces per 100 Ibs. 45 50 


HARDWARE, SHEET 
METAL _ SUPPLIES, 
WARM AIR FURNACE 


FITTINGS AND ACCES- 
ADZES. 
Coopers’. 
Barton’s ....... eceovcccces Net 
WEEE 064060000n0eenn0an8 Net 
AMMUNITION. 
Shells, Loaded, Peters 
Loaded with Black Powder 18% 
Loaded with Smokeless 
Powder ....cs.e- Cesccere 8% 
Winchester. 
Smokeless Repeater 
GEEGS ccocccesccccces 20 & 4% 
oo Leader 
Pr Say ee 20 & 4% 
Black Powder s000eses 20& 4% 
, & 
MD GROEN cccccccesces 20 & 4% 
ASUS  ccccceccccees -2-20& 4% 
New Club .ccccccccsce & 4% 
Gun Wads—per 1000. 


Winchester. - 8 gauge 10&7%”: 
9-10 gauge 10&7% % 
. 11-28 gauge 10&7%% 


ASBESTOS. 
Paper up to 1/16...... 6c per Ib. 
RGOUBGATE ccccccceccce 6%c per Ib. 
.-6c per Ib. 


Millboard 3/32 to %.. 
Corrugated Paper (250 


sq. ft. to roll)....$6.00 per roll 
AUGERS. 
Boring Machine ........ 40&10% 
Carpenter’s Nut ..ccccccccces 50% 
Hollow. 
Stearns, No. 4, doz...... $11 50 
Post Hole. 


Iwan’s Post Hole and we ss% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 in....$15 60 


AXES. 


First Quality, Single 
Bitted ——w to 
4 lb., per doz. -.-$14 00 
Gcod Quality, Single 
— same weight, per 


+6b4-0kesesKOee ee See 13 00 
BARS, CROW. 
Steel, 4 £t.. 10 ID... ccsccces $ 80 
eee, & Bi, BS Te ccvcesccese 1 40 
Pinch Bars, 
BH 6B, BE 1D. cccccccccdses 1 60 
BARS, WRECKING 
T. © BD BM Biv csesosouce $0 30 
VY. Bh Bee BBs ccccsscccss 0 42 
V. & B. Me. 8B6. .ccccvecec 0 57 
7. 2 Be BA Biccecccscosse 0 48 
VV. B Be Bes Bbc scccsccese 0 63 
BITS. 


All Vaughan and Bushnell. 
Screw Driver, No. 30, each $ 30 
Screw Driver, No. 1, each 18 


Reamer, No. 80, each..... 45 
Reamer, No. 100, each.... 45 
Countersink, No. 13, each... 23 


Countersink, Nos. 14-15, each 30 
BLADES, SAW. 
Wood. 
ee 30-in. 


eereee 


6 40 26 
$8 90 $9 45 $5 40 


BLOCKS. 
WeGGGR ce ccceccce Cocccceseos 45% 
lee Seccecees 45% 
BLOW TORCHES (See Firepots). 
BOARDS. 
Stove. Per Doz. 
eee, DE” sateccsaesen $23 90 
Wash, 
No. 760, Banner Geode 
sf ate  cscos er doz. $5 25 
652 , Banner | tobe 
“*~ seecdas per doz. 6 75 
No. gol, Brass King, 
senate rdoz. 8 25 
No. uae. * Singie—Plain 
SGdsav bhOs6 «54440 6 25. 


BOLTS. 

© ge. 

Small, roll thread... .50-10-5% 
Small and Large cut 
DE. «2t+eabeccesneveses 50-5% 

Machine. 

Small, roll thread....... 60-5% 
Small, cut thread..... 50-10-5% 
BE. écieccncdwuddaeenwes 70-5% 
BRACES, RATCHET. 

V. & B. No. 444, 8 in......$4 54 
V. & B. No. 222, 8 in.... 3 89 
Vv. & B. No. 111, 8 in...... 3 55 
V. & B. No. 11, 8 in...... 3 02 
BRUSHES. 

Hot Air Pipe Cleaning 
Bristle, with handle, each $0 85 

Flue Cleaning. 

Steel Only, each.......... $1 25 
BURRS. 

Copper Burrs only.......... 40% 
BUTTS. 

Steel, antique copper or dull 
brass finish—case lots— 
oe dozen pairs $3 .= 
SBE. ccces 


Heavy Bevel steel inside sets, 
case lots— 
éeeeeecese per dozen sets 7 80 


Steel bit keyed front door 
sets, eac WrTTTrieT TTT 1 90 


Wrought brass bit =eoes 
front door sets, each 


Cylinder front door all 
GRO ccccccccccccccescece 7 50 


CEMENT, FURNACE. 
American Seal, 5 lb. cans, net$ 45 


50-lb. cans, 90 
- es 25 lb. cans, “ 2 00 
Asbestos, 5 Ib. cans, net. 45 
POORER cv ccceveces per 100 Ibs. 7 51 
CHAINS. 
% in. proof coil chain, per 
SED TE. cccccccceecccocess $8 50 


American coil chain....40 & 10% 
CHIMNEY TOPS. 
Iwan’s Complete Rev. & 
Vent. 


Iwan’s Iron Mountain only. "35% 
30 


a, eer to 40% 
CHISELS. 
Cold. 
V. & B. No. 25, % in., ea. $0 26 
V. & B. No. 25, % in., ea, 38 
Bynat Point. 

V. B. No. 55, % in.... 0 33 
V. r B. No. 65, % in.... 0 45 
Firmer Bevelled. 

Round Nose. 

V. & B. No. 65, % in..... 0 33 
V. & B. No. 65, % in..... 0 45 
Socket Firmer. 

Cape. 
V. & B. No. 50, % in...... 0 31 
V. & B. No. 50, % in..... 0 62 


CHUCKS, DRILL. 
Goodell’s, for Goodell’s Screw 


DECVOTS cccccce List less 35-40% 
Yankee, for Yankee Screw 
DESVOED cccccces eccccccece $ 
CLAMPS. 
Adjustable 
No. 100, ‘Door (Stearns) 
doz, nOCeORebae peee ws $22 00 
Carpenter’s. 
Steel Bar. .List “price *plus 20% 
Hose. 
Sherman’s brass, %-inch 
DOF GO sesceséicoesces 48 
= pease, % -inch, per 3 
CLINKER TONGS. 
Front Rank, each.......... $1 75 
Pee Ge vscesesedcsccees 18 00 


—$—$—$ 


CLIPS. 
Damper. 
— with tail pieces, 


| Ros eee 1 
en” ‘Rivet “tail pieces, #1 38 
OF Geb on6netneeessees 26 
COPPERS—Soldering. 
Pointed x 
3 lb. and heavier... er Ib. 40c 
Di Se” 6 enuetsastede ‘ . = 
2 ID. ccccccccvcccess . 
Dal Gh. xcasbonetaeeinwn “  §Be 
SU <iccnacetseeeess “606 
CORD. 


No. 7 Std. per doz. banks. .$10 75 
No. 8 “ = oe " 12 38 


CORNICE BRAKES. 


COUPLING HOSE. 
BBVAGS .cccccccecccs per doz. $2 20 


CUT-OFFS. 
Kuehn’s Korrekt Kutoffs: 


Galv., plain, round or cor. rd. 
Standard gauge ........... 40 
BS GRRE ccccosess peteances 10% 
DAMPERS. 
“Yankee” Hot Air. 
7 inch, each 20c, doz...... $1 75 
8 - a RRO cvsess BS 
4 axe — aware 2 76 
10 = ” 32c, ” eeenee 3 00 
Smoke Pipe. 
T GG, GRO. cc cccccccccces $ 36 
8 - 7 petarneeteeeees 40 
9 vi eS <Gheasanieennnes 50 
10 ” y .6onenanénnen 60 
12 = ~~ 9beserceeswenee 90 
Reversible Check. 

8 inch, ph. batbakaebacased $1 50 
7 we ™  Hoebndeseennses 1 70 
DIGGERS. 

Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Split Handle 
(Eureka) 


4-ft. Handle..per doz. $14 00 
7-ft. Handle..per doz. 36 00 


Iwan’s Hercules pattern, 
BOF GOR, cccoccccecocece 14 90 


DRILLS. 
Vv. & B. Star, 12-inch 84 
%, 5/16 and %, each....$ 27 





38 
57 
85 
Vv. & B. Star, 18-inch Length. 
Th, GO . cccccevendecntere $ 35 
i. Ge sadwondsanccascas 47 
SG cnueweeenendaenee 72 
1%, CQCH ..ccecceccsceses 1 10 
EAVES TROUGH. 
DEMGSE cc ccesccccecseesesecs 
Galv. Crimpedge, crated...75% 
ELBOWS—Cenductor Pipe. 
MUICOP cccccccccccccccccccees 
Galv., plain or corrugated, 
round flat. 
Crimp, Std. gauge........- 65% 
BE GOUBO occcccccccccccces 10% 
BG GE ccccccccccesceses 160% 
Square Corrugated. 
BEISOP cccccccocccccceccccse 
Standard gauge coaiceseee 50% 
BS GRD cccccccccecescces 30% 


Portico Elbows. 
Standard Gauge Conductor Pipe, 


Not nested ...... vase e0 &5% 
Nested solid .........+. 0&5% 
ELBOWS—Stove Pipe. 
l-piece Corrugated. Uniform. 
ge Ses De sc eaueaae $1 40 
DD s0-rtneaauneaeaane ee 
TN s00nesseae mencanwes . 2 00 
Special Corrugated. 
 cicicncdekndeannaweal $1 36 
PEE snsvatacssrseperentet 1 66 
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At Your Service 
One of the World’s Greatest Sheet Metal Shops 


Unsurpassed production facilities, large warehouse space, and branch warehouse 
stocks in twelve cities in various parts of the country. These are behind Berloy service. 


Nearly thirty-five years of experience, of constant growth through serving sheet 


(B) metal men satisfactorily and consistent striving for the best: these are behind 
Berloy quality. 
BERLOY Your customers will like Berloy quality. You will like Berloy Service. 
If you do not have Catalog A-2, better ask nearest office for it today. 
PRODUCTS ; 8 } 
. 
Sheets and Roofing The Berger Manufacturing Company 
Trough and Pipe Canton, O., Besten, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
Ridge Roll, Gutter and San Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, Roanoke, Jacksonville. 


Kindred Products in 
OPEN HEARTH STEEL 
or TONCAN METAL 























PERFORA TED METALS 


HR 


All Sizes and Shapes of Holes in all Kinds and Thicknesses of Metal. 
Punched Metal Grilles, Register Faces, Ventilators, etc. i 


Guard Material for Machines and Belts. We supply a complete line of Accessories 
Screens for Grain, Minerals or anything to be screened. 
Perforated Tin and Brass always in stock 


Tae HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING 


5649 FILLMORE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S..A. 
New York Office: 114 Liberty Street 
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40 
Uniform, Collar Adjustable. 
0: 
Ste ciccdecoves veeeeeneee $2 00 
DOs + cc aceccesescee ceccee 4 10 
TeINCH ...-cccccseccesccvecses 







FENCE. 

Field Fence pbeceenennéeuen 6i1%% 
ee ee . -638% 
FILES AND RASPS. 
Heller’s (American) ...... 50-10% 
American ........- ecceces 60-10% 
AFORGO coccccescccce ee -- 50% 
Black Diamond 40-10-5% 

Basle .cccssececs . 6 


Great Western .. 
Kearney & Foot . 
McClellan .. 

Nicholson 
Simonds 


FIRE POTS. 
Ashton Mfg. Ce. 
Complete line 
Firepots and Torches.... 
Otto Bernz Co. 
No, 1 Furn. Gasolene with 
large shield, 1 gal.....$ 6 75 


“ae 


Ne ato Brazier, Kerosene 
or Gasolene, 10 gals... 47 52 
No. 5 Torch, Gesolene or 
Kerosene, 1 ° 
- a. Torch, AE 1 


Furn. "Kerosene, ‘i 3 


pint $0eeeenececes nee OE 
Clayton & Lambert's. 

East of west boundary line of 
Province of Manitoba, Canada, 
No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Am- 
arillo, San Angelo and Laredo, 
TOMBS cocccecsccccvecescoce 52% 


West of above boundary line 
coos’ ps ubenes 400406600004600D 
Geo, W. Diener Mfg. Co. Ea. 


No. 02 Gasolene Torch, 1. ; 


at. 
No. 0250, Kerosene or 
Gasolene Torch, 1 qt... 7 60 


No. 10 Tinners’ Furn. 
Square tank, 1 Danese 12 60 
16 Tinners’ Furn 
Round tank, 1 gal..... 12 00 
No. 21 Gas_ Soldering 
PUFMaC® 2. cccccccccces 3 60 
No. 110 Automatic Gas 


Soldering Furnace .... 10 50 
Double Blast Mfg. 
..60% 


Co. 
Gasolene, Nos. Ss and 35. 
Quick Meal Stove Co. 

Vesuvius, F.O.B. St. Louis 30% 
(Extra Disct. for large 


quantities) 
Chas. A. Hones, Inc. 
WORT Be. Recccvccvcces $ 9 00 
= w. Menduwoes ose Bo OO 
me Sees 13 60 
” . Pi Jagadwqands 15 00 
- aa a ae 19 00 


FREEZERS—ICE CREAM. 
Peerless and Alaska 


DME 6666 cu eeeneoeasas $2 95 
MD UES ce cvececescevcvese 3 45 
De MS cba tan cveceweeseoe 4 10 
White Mountain 
DME 0066060000 beeevewe $4 85 
DB GORGE co cvsovesvcecssccsee 5 65 
GALVANIZED WARE. 
Pails (Competition), 8 qt...$1 95 
MOE: svacdev 6046060064006 2 20 
12-qt. ee eee rere vane 2 46 
BE: 8 bt ose e Ses reneseeus 2 75 
—— tubs, 2 Ritaonvevacan $6 00 
e skevkas 6 6b46be REED 6 85 
No. © vciensbascetieesees 8 00 
GARAGE DOOR HARDWARE. 
ORME cc wccceceseceecess All net 
GAUGES. 

Marking, Mortise, etc........ Nets 
Disston’s eeerscewseoeoena 25% 
GIMLETS. 

DUsSOURE 2c cccecscos 65% and 10% 
GLASS. 

Single D --argge A and B 
Se SOO cccevccseees 83 85% 


soa Strength. A, all RA 84% 
, GREASE, AXLE. 


ers 
1-lb. tins, 36 to case, 
OP GED ccccecocsgeces $ 4 70 
3- - me 24 to case, 
‘KrnveKineee we 7 80 
5- hp. ting, 12 to case, 
n=Gt Stemee nes 720 


per 
10-Ib. tins, per dozen.. 


- 10 40 
15-lb. tins, per dozen.... 13 80 
25-lb. tins, per dozen.... 19 80 
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HAMMERS, HANDLED 


All V. and B. Each, net 
Blacksmiths’ Hand, No. 0, 
SE-B. ccc cc cescccccscees 0 87 
Engineers’ No. 1, 26 oz..... 87 
Farrier’s, No. 7, 7-0Z....... 90 
Machinists’, No. 1, 7-0z. 64 
Nail. 
Vaseseem, No. 41, 20-oz. , 
Vonntbein: ‘No. 41%, 16-o0z., 
GRE ccccccssesscessccs 1 42 
ve L B., No. 11%, 16-0z., 
i “—a<pnebbeneateee-ne 92 
Garden City, No. 111%, 16- 
OZ., CACH ..cecceececces 69 
Tinner’s meveting. No. 1, 8- 
OB., GBCR ccccccsccccccece 71 
Shoe, Steel, No. 1, 13-o0z 
GRE ec cevcecesececeascescs 71 
Tack. 
Magnetic. 
No. 5, 4-0z., each....... 78 


HAMMERS, HEAVY. 


Farrier’s, No. 10, 10-o0z....$1 01 
HANDLES, 
Axe. 
Hickory, No. 1....per doz. 4 00 
Hickory, No. 2.. 3 00 


Ist quality, second growth 6 00 
Special white, 2nd growth 5 00 


Chisel. 
Hickory, Tanged, Firmer 
assorted ........- per doz. 55c 
Hickory, Socket, Firmer, 
Assorted ........ per doz. 70c 
Pe: ccanveagima eh eae per doz. $1 20 
Hammer and Hatchet. 
We. 1 POP GOB. ccccccsccces $0 90 
Second Growth hickory, 
OEP GOR. ccceveseesesss 
Soldering. 
ee GO. Sésenteduancseas $2 40 
HANGERS. 


Conductor Pipe. 


Milcor Perfection Wire....25% 
Eaves Trough. 
eee . eS . on ccceveseecses 30% 
Triple Twist wire........... 10% 
Milcor Eclipse Wire......... 30% 
Milcor Triplex Wire.......... 15% 
Milecor Milwaukee Extension.15% 
Milcor Steel ee. after form- 

BD ES DOUD wecccescess 12%¢ 
Milecor Selfiock E. T. Wire, 

Bee GD edevdcceotessowns 40% 

HASPS. 


Hinge, Wrought, with staples. 


HATCHETS. 

Vv. & B. Supersteel. Each 
Broad, No. 1, 24-0Z...... $1 53 
mer, Me. 1, 16-OB..ccceces 1 33 
Bemes, BO. 3, BleGBc ccccccve 1 44 
Cee, Se 2, BOGBi cece cee 1 38 
Flooring, No. 1, 20-0z..... 1 53 
Shingling, No. 1, 17-oz 1 28 
Lathing, No. 1, 14-0z 3.38 
Lathing, No. 2, 17-oz..... 1 33 

Vanadium Steel. 
meeee, BOO. 8, BB-O6. 2. rcs00 $1 04 
Underhill Pattern Lathing, 

S OO, CPOE. cccecsscens 214 
HINGES. 

Heavy Strap, in Bundles. 

4 inch, dozen prs. ........ $1 26 

ei -” om aehewees 1 74 
6 is pes  6waweeses 212 
8 tas e e panennee 3 54 

Extra Heavy T in Bundles. 

4 inch, dozen prs. ........ $1 90 

5 ms - Seabees 2 01 

6 ie ” 06 — athe 2 62 

s a - ~ wsesewese 4 30 
HOES, 

CGO . 6.6. s0cncicseesec aeewewe net 
HOOKS. 

Box. 
™% @ BR Ma. 1, ene... $0 26 

Cupipetes. 

“Disect Drive” ‘Wrought 
Iron for wood or brick 15% 

Hay. 

V. and B. No. 1, each.. 26 
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Bar Meat. 
Vv. and B. No. 26, %”, 
GOBER ccccceseseceses 09 
V. and B. No. 28, 4%” 
GOBER cccccccccecccce 16 
Screw Meat. 
V. &@ B. No. 2, per gro... 7 15 
Butchers’ “8.” 

VV. @ BR We. 6, COeRncccccs 09 
7. @ B Fee GB Giccccs 13 
HOSE. 

Per Ft 
5g-in. 2 ply molded.. 1 
Tod, COPE ccccccces 8%c to 10c 
%-in. wrapped 
HUMIDIFIERS. 
“‘Front-Rank,” Automatic. 
Em @imeie 108 cccccccccess 50% 
In lots of 10 or more... .50-5% 
In lots of 25 or more. .50- 10% 
Vapor pans, etc., each..... 50% 
IRONS. 
Sad. 
Genuine Mrs. Potts, nickel 
plated, per set ........ 5 


Asbestos No. 70, per set. 2 10 
Asbestos No. 100, per set. 2 30 
E. C. Stearns’, 


No. OA Corner, doz. sets.$2 50 


No. OB = = $ 75 
KNIVES. 
Butcher. 
Beechwood Handles, 6-inch 
DE: hevtsmecdeonenetion 25% 
megeoess Handle, 7-inch 
DD i¢sebeun eeenawes 25% 
Beechwood Handles, 3-inch 
(ite vnateaneed awn 25% 
eat SD wéteniweseana 25% 
Drawing. 
TUNE. cccaccccescesesess 25% 
DEED sccheekascen ese 25% 
Barton’s Carpenters’ ...... 25% 
Hay. 
Iwan’s Solid Socket........ 25% 
DE sssneusendwevoween 25% 
Iwan’s Sickle Edge......... 25% 
Iwan’s Imp’d Serrated....25% 
Hedge. 
CMAMOMMO crcccsscccesecces 25% 
ee FO Bicccecccceas 25% 
Putty. 
COMMON... . ee eeccccccce 25% 
De ttesdcbecsecoerv enn 235% 
Scraping. 

Beech Handles ........... 25% 
REO wcdbcuuscccocnssned 5% 
KNOBS. 

Door, 
ae per doz. $2 00 
Porcelain ...ceces com 2 00 
BE Vicar whasds nee ” 2 00 
LADDERS. 
Step. 
CNNNOE, BOP Bis cc ccccccess 
Common, with Shelf, add 10c 
DK. Steteeneueensaceweeesen 
Challenge, 6 to 9 ft........- 55c 
SP We Oe Bictecdéavecaccotese 60c 
Kant-Break, per lineal ft....75c 
LANTERNS. 
Per doz 
Monarch tin, hot biast..... $ 8 25 
Dietz No. 2 cold bliast..... 13 00 
MOBS GURUURP .ncoccosccess 25 
Competition lanterns No. 0 
SESS eececesedeoeese 6 30 
LAWN MOWERS. 
BE pwrccqeecuceneasenud $5 20 
DIME: waGess ehdaenaeawas eae 5 85 
Ball Bearing. 
4 blade, adjustable bear- 
ing. 
Se” s1dvigeeivetessoeg eee $5 20 
Ee” Ustolinwnksasenebeunne 7 80 
LEATHER BELTING. 
From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 
Extra heavy, 18-oz........ 35% 
Be, BE ccecnedcccges 40% 
Medium, 14%-0z, .........-. 40% 
Ds BOP, cocccccecncecs 50% 
LEATHER LACING. 
Cut, atstetiy TER. B.ccwosvescs 45% 
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LEVELS. 
Diesten, No. 28 Asst........ $22 05 
No. 18, 20 in., each 1 33 
bss No, 22, 24 in., each 2 49 


we Shafting, 


6 in..... 19 89 
6 in. gr. glass 24 29 


rer 5 76 
“ Bees B BOR s csdccace 12 40 
7 24-26 in., each..... 1 2 
sat 28-30 in., each..... 1 00 
LIFTERS. 
Stove Cover. 
Coppered ........ per gro. $6 00 
Alaska ...0.0.0.. = 4 76 
LOCKS. 
Barn Door. 
No. 60 Stearn’s..per doz. $11 06 
No. 80 m ™ 20 00 
MALLETS. 
Carpenters’. 
Fibre Head No. 2, per doz.$12 00 
No. 3, os 15 60 
” No. 3%, “ 20 60 
Round Hickory, per 
ie paws doz. $3.00— 6 0 
Tinners’, 
eee per doz. $2 25 
MATS. 
Door. 
National Rigid ..... §&#10&5% 
Acme Steel Flexible ..... 50% 
MITRES. 


Galvanized steel mitres, and 


caps, end pieces, outlets. ..30% 
DO. cichauddacnemneonaves 
Galv. one piece stamped... .40% 
MOPS. 

Cotton, Star (Cut Ends). 
Pounds 12’ 18 18/ 24!-3-oz. 
Per doz. $4 00 435 5 50 7 00 

PE ~vcceeweseceneue 16%% 

ED ach wand beu.edse Bees 50 & 5% 

NAILS 

DRE, tna. ewgrwleawaemaucale $4 55 

Se GS ka bass wee ca ewieees 4 55 

Wire. 

Common (enh sabes sera 8 65 
Comemt DasGed ..iccceces 3 06 
NETTING. POULTRY. 

Galvanized before weav- 

i. a income dad wane aedbien 45-10% 
G.lvanized after weaving 45% 
NIPPERS. 

Nail Cutting. 

Fo B@ DB. We. Br. ccccccecvess 78c 

Double Duty. 

VV. @ Bi Ba Ob. oc ccccoses $1 03 
NOZZLES. 

Hose. 

Diamond ........ per doz. $5 75 
CO - 9 be 
OILERS. 


Chase Pattern. 
Brass and Copper... Tt ..10% 


Zinc Plated ......... & 5% 
Railroad. 

DD sce tesckenscewue 20 & 5% 

eee 50 & 6% 
Steel. 

Copper Plated ........ 70 & 5% 

OPENERS. 

Delmonico ...... per doz. $1 30 

Never Slip ...... o 6e 
Crate. 

V. & B., per doz. $7 25—11 00 
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Every length of genuine No metal lighter than 28 
OSBORN GUTTER and used—this makes each lengt 


stamped with our trade- weight. 


mark and also shows the 20% more Osborn than a lighter pipe 
gauge of metal used. This or gutter. 


is for your protection. 











This is your Guarantee. 
You will find it. on every length of 


OSBORN GUTTER and CONDUCTOR PIPE 


auge is 
: . ar rigid— 
CONDUCTOR PIPE is die- no twisting or buckling of its own 
It means that you can erect 


All regular gauges (28 and heavier) single or double 
a ——— bead—slip or lap joint—in Golden Star Galvanized 
ne ie 2 ale Steel, Galvanized Armco Ingot Iron, Copper and Zinc. 


Send for Price List. 
THE J. M. @ L. A. OSBORN CO. 


“Everything Used in Sheet Metal Work" 


38th St. @ Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Buffalo Warehouse - 64-66 Rapin St. 
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Hand-Dipped is one kind of galvanized shingle, and 
the other kind is stamped from galvanized sheets 


—We make both kinds. 


The difference is that hand-dipped shingles 
are galvanized by being immersed separate- 
ly in molten zinc after having been stamped 
out of sheets of prime roofing tin. Edges as 
well as sides are coated. 


Tight-Coat Shingles are made from sheets 
which have already been galvanized. 


Both kinds are described in our booklet, 
**Concerning that Roof.’’ We'll send a copy 
promptly. 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 


Philadelphia Chicago 


Cortright Metal Shingles 























Steel Ceilings 
Side Walls and Cornices 


Only first quality material used 
Many neat designs of character. 


Write today for our complete cata- 
log giving descriptions and prices. 


THE W. J. BURTON CO. 


J ti A e . . . . 
nctiie Penske Bid ~=Detroit, Michigan 
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Purposely made that way 


by men who know 


how. 


INLAND 





BASIC OPEN HEARTH 


STEEL SHEETS 


Galvanized 
Box Annealed 
Blue Annealed 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Branch Offices 


Milwaukee St.Paul St. Louis 


Mills at 


Indiana Harbor Ind., Chicago Heights, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PAILS. 
Cream. 
14-qt., with gauge, 
senseecoceseeoqgee Ge. OO 
18-qt. without uge, 
cetseeeba poe doz. 11 00 
20-qt., without gauge, 
eececcoucses ++eeper doz. 11 75 
Sap. 
10-qt., IC Tin....per doz. $4 00 
12- oe it) “ ii 5 50 
Stock. 
Galv. qts. 1 18 20 
Per doz. $9 15 10 16 12 75 14 50 
Water. 
Galvanized qts. 10 12 14 
Per dos. ..... $5 75 6 50 7 25 
PASTE. 
Asbestos Dry Paste: 
200-lb. barrel........ — oF 
100-lb. barrel............ 8 00 
SET: DOT cccccecsecsces 3 26 
SORE DO ccccccces ‘e 1 00 
5-lb. bag ...... beenecee 65 
2%-lb. cartons .......- 30 
PINCERS. 
All V. and B. 
Carpenters’, cast steel, 
No. .. 6 & 10 12 
Each $0 45 -_ a “ 64 $0 74 
Blacksmiths’, No. 10....... $0 75 
PIPE. 
Conductor. 
“Interlock” Galvanized. 
Crated and nested (all 
SE éccveneneseees 60-20% 
Crated and not nested 
(all gauges) ......... 60-15% 
Square Corrugated A and B and 
Octagon. 
SO GANGS .ccccecscs eeccees 60-10% 
28  EMEOS Ges eceabned 60-10% 
26 = ‘toebésevonenes 60-10% 
24 ” geeiiébictionsed 60-10% 
“Interlock.” 
ee one nested (all 


OO rare 60-20% 
Prices “ter Galvanized Toncan 
Metal, Genuine O. H. Iron, Lyon- 
more Metal and Keystone C. B. 
on application. 


Stove Per 100 joints 
26. gauge, s inch E. 

nested oes eteseceee 17 00 

26 gauge, 9 inch EB. C 
MORSE ccccccccs Seccees 19 00 

a gouge, 5 inch BE. C 
BNOE ccccaneseccvcecs 14 00 

os gauge. 6 ineh E. C 
PE occccvcooccecoece 15 00 

2s gauge, 7 inch B. C. 
Orr ree 17 00 

9 gauge, 5 inch E. C 
WENSE ccccccece ecccecce 12 00 


20. Seuge. 6 inch E. C. 
sted 


3 00 
00 


+-Jeint Made u 


Pp 
6-inch, 28 ga. ...per 100 32 50 


Furnace 
Denblee Well Pipe one 


PED cvcccacecs 40-10% 
Single Wall Pipe, Round 
Pipe Fittings ........ -40-10% 


Galvanized and Black 
Iron Pipe, Shoes, etc. .40-10% 


Milcor Galvanized ......... --40% 
Lead, 
Se ee Mb acdncecesuns $10 25 
PLANES. 
Stanley Iron Bench ........ Net 
PLIERS. 
(Vv. & B.) 
ee Ss ci convcaved $ 60 
- a 25, Mes 06 60ctese 69 
Ges FOO. Ty BBE Mecccccccces 55 
ib we SRsccecncoss ° 61 
Pe EM, Be Gcccccccccce 87 
Button’s Pattern. 
SS eer reer re 61 
Ts DEED covedccececeece 74 
Double Duty, No. 106....... 48 


POINTS, GLAZIERS’. 


No. 1, 2 and 3..per doz. pkgs. ¢5c 
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POKERS, STOVE. 
Wr't Steel, str’t or bent, 
besetaseeseeeseee Gan FF 


Nickel Plated, coil 
handles .......-- - 1 


75 
10 


POKERS, FURNACE. 
50 


PULLEYS. 


.--Pper doz. $0 60 


00 


Furnace Tackle.. 
per gross 
ws Screw 
cased) -per 
Ventilating Register. 
POF GTOGD cocccccccccces | 
Small, per pair 
Large, per pair 


00 
30 
50 


PUNCHES. 
Each 


. No, 11-13, 14%4x6..$0 21 


Machine. 


. No. 10, %x10.... 
. No. 1-6, %4x6..... 


. No. 50, %x4..... $0 15 


- No. 101-103....... $0 27 
; . No. 106-107...... 
V. & B. No. 110-112...... 42 


Samson Line. 
No. 1 Hand 
No. 2 Hand 


Doz. 
less coos 40% 

3 doz. lots 
-Less 40 & 5% 


6 doz. lots or 
No. 4 Hand more—Less 50% 


lots or 


‘Less than doz. 

lots ...Less 

No. 3 Bench) poz. lots or 
more. .Less 


25% 


40% 


Extra Punches and Dies for 


Samson: . —" 
ess than doz. 
No. 1 Hand lots...Less 25% 


No. 2 Hand | °*: tous 38% % 
No. 4 Hand 


No. 3 Bench 


b By 40 “é 10% 


PUTTY. 
Commercial Putty, 100-Ib. 
BOD cccccccescceceocecees $3 55 
QUADRANTS. 
Malleable Iron Damper..... -10% 


FLOOR REGISTERS AND 
BORDERS. 


Guat TOR ccccccvosssescece -+-25% 
Steel and Semi-Steel......... 40% 
BaSebeara cccccccccccceccoces 40% 
Adjustable Ceiling 

VOMtHAtOTS .ccccccccccoces 40% 


Register Faces—Cast and Steel. 


Japanned, Bronzed and Plated, 
4x6 to 14x14 40% 
Large Register Faces—Cast, 


14x14 to 38x42 .....ccccces 60% 
Large Register Faces—Steel, 
14R14 CO SEEEB.. .cccccccess 65% 


ROOFING. 
Per Square 


Best grade, slate surf. prep’d$2 00 


Best tale surfaced.......... 2 35 
Medium talc surfaced.... 1 65 
Light tale surfaced....... -- 1 06 


Red Rosin Sheeting, per ton.62 00 


ROPE. 

Cotton. 
Sisal. 

ist quae, one. -14% to iste 

Da DB asesseceee 118% to 15 
Manila. 

a 2 Quality Sunes 

rands ..... .-17% to19%ec 
m., "3 ‘Ctcenthntws 16% to 18%c 


Hardware Grade, per Ib....14%c 


AND HARDWARE RECORD 


Butchers’. am 
Atkins No. 2, 14-in.. --$12 75 
- No. 2, 18-in...... - 14 30 
7 No. 7, 16-in... 15 85 
= No. 2, 22-in....... 15 92 
= No. 7, 20-in ° 18 05 
“x No. 7, 24-in....... 20 20 
os No. 7, 28-in....... 22 35 
Compass. 
Atkins No. 2, 10-in......$ 5 45 
“x No, 10, 10-in...... 5 60 
“ Blades, No. 2, 10-in. 3 26 
= “ No. 2, 10-in. 3 30 
Cross-Cut. 
Atkins No. 221, 4-ft...... $3 03 
si No. 221, 6-ft...... 4 45 
° No. 221, 8-ft...... 6 07 
Hand. 
Copper Burrs only........-+; 40% 
No. 96, 20 in..... - 21 70 
Hand and Rip. 
Atkins No. 54, 20-in...... $19 .50 
i No, 54, 26-in...... 24 40 
- No, 53, 16-in...... 18 10 
» No. 53, 20-in.. 22 90 
” No. 53, 24-in...... 26 60 
' No. 63, 28-in...... 81 45 
bi No. 53, 30-in...... 34 15 
Keyhole. 
Atkins No. 1 complete....$3 10 
” No. 2 complete.... 3 70 
Miter Box. 
Atkins No, 1, 4x20....... $32 65 
- No. 1, 6x22....... 38 00 
- No. 1, 6x22....... 42 20 
Pruning. 
Atkins No. 20, 12-in...... 9 8 45 
- No. 10, 16-in...... 18 15 
Wood. 
Atkins No. 202.......... $719 
- Ne. 81B8.ccccccres 8 75 
a We. 9O6. .ccccccce 15 50 
= We. 1608. ..cccccces 16 56 
SCRAPERS. 
Box. 
No. 6, six blade each...... 35c 
Hog. 
Pe GE GOs oc w ccc cesavves 27¢ 
Floor (Stearns). 

Pe, ED wteecceecesed $11 50 
SCREEN DOOR HINGES 
Gast BOM ccccvccesed gross $13 00 
GE sc cconssusces ~ $ 50 
SCREWS. 

Wood. 
oe ee SE cesccessuesu 80% 
DE, Te HOE sn ccccccccescess 718% 
We ee I 0. ccvccncscences 74% 
BP. HE. BPOSS cccccccccvccceses 16% 
Re Th, BRED cccccccccoceces 74% 
Sheet Metal 
No. 7, %*%x%, per gross....$0 55 
No. 10, %x3/16, per gross 75 
No. 14, %x%, per gross... 90 
SCREW DRIVERS. 
Uncle Sam Standard Head. 
2 inches, each ...cccccees $ 45 
5 inches, each ........ ee 62 
8 inches, each ........... 68 
13 timehes, OREN ..ccccceces 1 02 
Uncle Sam Insulated Head. 
BS teahem, GOR. cc ccccccccs $ 49 
5 inches, etch............ 57 
8 inches, each..........-. 76 
12 inches, each...........+. 114 
SETS. 
Nail. 
V. B. 
No. 100, in cardboard 
CE scse eenanaaen doz. $1 46 
No. 100, in wooden es 4 
SCeooncverececeses Doz. 1 53 
No. 5, in cardboard boxes, om 
No. 6, in wooden bomen, 
peheveveeenarebies 1 37 
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Rivet. 
Farmers’ 


3S ssc 


SHEARS. 
Per 
Nickel Plated, Straight, 6” ¢ 


“ “« 


Japanned, oEpaee.. cece 6” 
a” 


? 


owr eer 


aeded 
3st Sas 


Viking 


Lennox Throatless. 
BNO. 18 .ccccctececcccs oe ee BEG 
Shear blades 10% 
(f. o. b. Marshalltown, Iowa.) 

Peerless Steel Squaring. 

Foot Power. 
No. 1—30”, 18 ga. cap.....15% 
No. 2—36”, 18 ga. cap..... 15% 
No, 4—52”,/18 ga. cap.....15% 
No, 10—120”, 22 ga. cap..15% 
No. 4A—52”, 16 ga. cap....15% 


Cast Iron Foot Power. 
No. 01, 30”, 18 ga. cap... 


Power Driven. 
(No. 100 Series, 2 Shaft Drive.) 
No. 142—42”, 18 ga. cap...16% 


(No. 200 Series, 2 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 


No. 242—42”, 14 ga. cap...16% 


(No. 300 Series, 3 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 


No. 342—42”, 10 ga. cap...15% 
No. 372—72”, 10 ga. cap... 15% 


(No. 500 Series, 3 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 


No. 596—96”, 10 ga. cap...15% 


No. 600 Series, 3 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 


No. 6120—120”, 3/16” cap. .15% 


-15% 


SHOES. 
Milcor. 


Galv. Std. Gauge, Piain or 
corg. round flat crimp...65% 


26 gauge round flat crimp. .40% 
24 gauge round flat crimp.10% 
Conductor 


SHOVELS AND SPADES. 
Hubbard's. 
No. A B Cc D 
14 45 138 76 
14 85 14 10 
16 75 16 26 14 4 
a 17 10 16 60 14 86 
Post Drains & Ditching. 
Hubbard's. 


A B Cc 
cocces $17 15 $16 40 $15 
17 60 16 75 16 
- 1785 1710 16 
18 20 17 46 16 
17 80 17 


1 $16 00 
2 16 35 
3 


Alaska Steel. 
D-Handle 
Long Handle 


SIFTERS. 
Genuine Hunters, doz....... $2 


SKATES. 
Ice, Men’s and Boys’. Per Pair 
Key ,Clamp—rocker—bright 


otnesesnoeus 16 
Key. , Soa — pol- 
SON ob ecesengecccccees 1 36 
Key Clamp—rocker — pol- 
Skate outfits .........- 4 76 
Women’s and Girls’. 
%4" Key Clamp—rocker. ...$1 31 
hockey. - 1 38 
Ice Skate outfit..........- 5 00 
Roller. 
Ball Bearing—Boys’ ...... $1 45 
Copper Burrs only........--- 30% 
Bal) Bearing—Girls’ ...... 1 66 











